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i Prudent Land -Owners Protection against loss by fire or accident is provided by the Alliance 


Assurance Company. Prudent Land-Owners and Farmers insure 


: N S hi & e and thereby offset the consequences of sudden misfortune. Details 
a, [oP of appropriate forms of insurance will gladly be sent on request. 
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| vee 
agilnen Resale lpo ll alge i Dacterbagh 3b vile Tinga 
| oe. » of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 








IXepend on obtaining the Best 


Presta 


MINERAL WATERS 
HAVE NO EQUAL 
Ask for them by name 


























| Sole Importers: Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes Ltd., 16 Water Lane, London, E.C.3 

















| Keep on buying 
3% Defence Bonds 


The Nation needs the help of every investor. Lend 





Roval cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
The first special hospital in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No payments 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 
for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute 
and for the Radiological Department. 


LeGACciEs, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 


all you can and keep on lending. Help to wield the 
| powerful financial weapon which is vitally necessary 
for speedy and decisive victory. 


















£5 and multiples of £5. Income Tax NOT deducted at source. Bonus 
| of £1 on every £100 at the end of 7 years. | 





















Bankers: 



















«COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 2d.; Canadian 14d. Other parts of the Empire and Foreign Countries 2d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEM ENTS 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, * COUNTRY 
LIFE,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


URS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYL 
Wappenham, Towcester. 


AVE money onCoal, Furnace Coke and 
Anthracite. Buy direct at Summer 
prices from the Colliery. Small trucks sent 
anywhere; smaller quantities by road to 
many districts. Coal from 24s. 6d. pit. 
Write for particulars (free), BUCKLE COLLIERY 
Co,, 84, Hales, Cheltenham, 


MOXOMARKS. Special war facilities 
Permanent postal address, 5s. yearly. 
Write BM Monol7, W.C.1. 


CELLULAR BLANKETS. Cream, Blue, 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 ins., 36/- ; 
63 by 84 ins., 24/- each. 


72 by ‘Wins., 30,-; 
-DENHOLY, 


Denholm Tweeds and Blankets. 
Rox. 

NV INIATURES TREASURED MEMO 
. RLES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory 
from any photograph, from 1 guinea, <A 
eharming Gift. Old Miniatures resiored 
VALERIE SERRES. 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, London, S.W.20.) (Tel. Wimbledon 
D450.) Established 1760. 

NFERIORITY COMPLEX eradicated. 

Write for free book.—BRITISH INSTITUTE 

oF PRACTICAL PsYCHOLOGY, | (R.N.2), 
Ludgate Hill, London, B.C.4. 


Be ALLER, Quickly ! Sately ! Privately ! 
Details 6d, stamp.—MALCOLM Ross 
Height Specialist, BM HYTE, London, W.C.1, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8 
Residential Branch : Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 


WANTED To PU RCHASE 


DIAMONDS UP 50°, 


MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.1I 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 
REMOVALS 


R™ SMOVALS, Packing and = Shipping.- 

Large lift van Cases spec ially 
constructed. MoUNT & CO., 
Stevenage Fulham 2311 
(6 lines). 


JOSEPH C. 
Road, S.W.6. 


FIREPLACES 


Use Coal wisely by installing a HALES 
CONVECTOR. Saves 40% Fuel and is 
more efficient. Fits existing Fireplace. 
WELBECK FIREPLACE GALLERIES, 
38, WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Specialists in Fireplace Work and Problems. 


STAMP COLLECTING 





Shoppers’ Opportunity| 





TYPEWRITERS, ADDING MACHINES 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE 


Taylor’s Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
HAVE A STOCK OF 
Typewriters, Adding Machines and 
Steel and Wood Office Furniture, 
and Safes at 
“ BYEWAYS,” KNOWL HILL, 
Near MAIDENHEAD, BERKS 


HILL SMITH [> 


* BRIERLEY HILL ° 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 














Tel.: TWYFORD 269: 














TWEEDS 


AR THRIFT IN TWEEDS.—The wise 
choose tweeds in war time—for the 
long wear which wears well. Frazer's famous 
Seottish Tweeds offer also the satisfaction 
of good taste in clothes. The new Autumn 
range, in attractive designs and colourings, 
offers a full choice from Cheviot, Scottish 
and Sports Fleeces, Shetney and Home 
Spuns of magnificent quality.—Patterns on 
request to Dept. C, FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD. 
Scottish Tweed Warehouse, Perth. 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


BROOKLANDS MOTORS have been 
instructed to purchase cars of quality. 
—103, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Mayfair 8351. 













We specialize in 
the manufacture of 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, 





SHEETS, CATTLE SHELTERS, 
DUTCH BARNS, and other 
Agricultural Buildings and 

requisites. 

For further imformation 


tell us your requirements i 






















8VictoORIMS Westminster SW. 








DVERTI 
cash CC 
or country. 


BEA UTY 
Mayfai 

District. 

kerswell, De 


SER is prepared to purchase for 
YN ‘TE N’ rs OF HOUSES in town 
A654." 
SPECIALIST, 
r Salon, visits Clients, 


ARLY 


logue price 
mode rns. 


0. 


5 years Leading 
Torquay 


Write Cooper, Woodfield, Kings- 
‘von. 


BRITISH 
to serious collectors. 


3 


COLONIALS.- 
tions superb copies sent on approval 
Terms one third of cata- 
Aloo some Mint and superb used 
. Westhill Road, 


PAYING GUESTS 


Selec- 


SA FE AND COMFORT ABL E 
London. Spring Beds. H. & C. 
45/-. MICHELL, “* Treloen, 
Cornwall. Tel. 106. 


MODATION offered 3/4 guests. 
Period terms from 
”  Mevagissey, 





+, 
+ 
4. 
4 
+ 
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Where to Stay : 


+ 


HASSNESS, BUTTERMERE. — Sijerhly 
situated modern Country House, overlooking the 
lake and surrounded by fells v.oooft. high. Safe 
and quiet. Bed-sitting rooms, h. & « Comfort 
thle Homely Lounge. Le ck up garages. Electric 
light, ete. Own farm and garden produce. Special 
Te rms for long periods.—Apply Mrs. VOAKE 
(Tel: Buttermere 9.) 








FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA 
MILDEST CLIMATE IN GT. BRITAIN 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well appointed Hotel ldeal for 
t Sun Lounge, facing South. 
Spacious Public Rooms. Bridge and Recreation 


INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM 5 GUINEAS 
Write for Ilustd sitesi ia t al! partic ia 
Telephone No FIELI 
671-672. M inager and Direc tor 














TORQUAY. jp iyoini kesort 
LIVERMEAD HOUSE 
HOTEL 


A luxury hotel with the very modest inclusive 
Winter Rate of from 4 QNS Phone 4361-2 
MAGNIFICENT SUN LOUNGE 
H. & C. water. Lift. Garage, ete Licensed 
Every modern amenity Renowned cuisine 
On Sea Level, overlkg. Torbay. A.R.P. Shelter 

















WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 

Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 





Garage. Centra! Heating. 








Sewage Purification 





Where a Tuke & Bell Sewage Treatment Plant 
has been installed, it is a safeguard to health 
during occupancy of acountry house, and ensures 
quicker disposal at a sale, with enhanced value. 
For 30 years the name of Tuke & Bell has stood 
for sewage treatment Satisfact on. 


Write for illustrated questionnaire. 


TUKE & BELL, LIMITED 
1, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 





Rooms, Central He ating. Lift. E iv w ar. Hai 
time Kitchen. Own Garden Vegetables am air 
Cornish Farm Produce 


“1 am AMAZED 
at the wonderful 
results ”’ 


HIS is an 
extract 
from a 
letter from one 
of the thousands 
of enthusiastic 
users of 
VIVATONE 
Radio-Active 
Restorer. 
No woman in 
these days can 
afford to look older 
than she need. The 
remarkable properties 
of VIVATONE Radio- 
Active Hair Restorer naturally restore the 
colour of the hair. And what is more im- 
portant, VIVATONE is perfectly harmless, 
because it contains no dyes or stains whatsoever 
—promoting the growth of the hair and dis- 
pelling dandruff. 













Recent testimonials include the following :— 
z Vivatone has done marvels for a nurse's 
ed 


** I look years younger.”’ 

“* Do not know what I should do without it.”’ 

“* I am really amazed at the results.”” 

“*I am so grateful to VIVATONE.”’ 

These opinions are heartily endorsed by the 
SS. 


VIVATONE 


RADIO- ACTIVE HAIR RESTORER 
Price 7/6 Special Size 3/9 


(post free in plain wrapper). 


Can be obtained from BOOTS (all branches), 
Timothy White's, Taylor’s Drug Stores, oF 
direct from the Laboratories: 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD. 
Imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N.W.5 


WRINKLES INSTANTLY REMOVED 


Those ageing wrinkles and crow’s feet fade | 
utterly away, leaving the face smooth, firm and 
Perey by means of VIVATONE Radio-Active | 
Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Prepared by an eminent | 
Paris Beauty Specialist. Pots, 2/6, 4/6 (triple | 
size). In plain wra from Boots(ail branches), 
Timothy White's, Taylor's Drug Stores, or direct 
André Girard & Cie. (Eng.), a Imperial 
Works, Ryland Road, N.W.5. 





A CLEAN SWEEP 
FOR YOUR LAWN 


in a quarter of the time 


Just wheel the Pennsylvania Lawn 
Cleaner across your lawn and 
leaves, twigs and even stones 
disappear like magic. Does the 
work of four 

























PRICES 
24-in. 49 70 
30- = £10 96 

%6.in. £11116 
Complete with e ate he = and cover 





You will save time and get better 
crops if you use Lloyds Flanet Jr. 
Wheel Hoes, Seed Drills and other 
garden tools. Write for leaflet. 











LLOYDS & CO. 
(Letchworth)Ltd. 
Pennsylvania 
Works, 
Letchworth. 

DHE 




















“*COUNTRY LIFE” 
Horticultural Catalogue Guide 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 











GEORGE G. 
Gardens Designed 
WHITELEGG. and Constructed. 
The Nurseries, Sh ac 
CHISLEHURST, pomerecms _——— 
KENT. elsea Show, ‘ 





The EN-TOUT-CAS the jargest_ makers 


co., LTD., of Hard Lawn Tennis 
SYSTON, Courts in Gt. Britain 
LEICESTER. 





SEEDS AND BULBS 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Flower and Vegetable 








Seedsmen, Seeds for presen’ 
HISTON, sowing. 

CAMBS. 

R. H. BATH, LTD, 418 Grown 

The Floral Farms, Bulbs. 


WISBECH. 





ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “ COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., TOWER Howse, 
Temple Bar 4363. 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET. STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


Galleries, Wesdo, London 





SOUTH-WEST SOMERSET 


Sheltered position 750 feet up with magnificent views 


Central heating. 
Electric light. 
Well water supply. 
Main drainage. 


A Stone-built Gabled 
Residence with a tiled 
roof, occupying a 
glorious situation on 
light sandy soil, and 
approached by two 
drives. 


Garage for 3 cars. 
Stabling. Cottage. 


WELL-TIMBERED 
GARDENS & GROUNDS 
Oak-panelled hall, 3 re- 


on a southern — slope : 
ception rooms, billiard 


2 tennis courts, 9-hole 





room, 913 bedrooms, golf course ; walled 
3 bathrooms. kitchen garden, pasture 
land. 
ABOUT 28 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED. HUNTING. GOLF. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (16,641.) 


WEST COAST OF SCOTLAND 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT. On the shores of Wigtown Bay, commanding magnificent views of fine coastal scenery. 





Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
billiard room, 15 bedrooms, 
5 bathrooms. 


Main electric light. 
Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. 
4 Cottages. 


The nicely laid-out Grounds 

form a_ special feature. 

‘* Fernden”’ tennis court, 
squash court. 


PRIVATE BATHING 

BEACH with bathing and 

tea houses, kitchen garden, 
Parkland. 





ABOUT 150 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR MIGHT BE LET FURNISHED 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,788.) 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 40 MILES LONDON 


In an entirely unspoilt and rural part of the country 





A Lovely XVIIth 


Garage for several cars. 


Century House, Newly built Home 

Farmbuildings. Gar- 

r rm $ 5 “y+ pes 

recently been the sub dener’s cottage. sailiff’s 
ject of considerable House 

expenditure and now in a 


perfect order. It stands 
about 500ft. up in the 
centre of its own mag- 
nificent park, facing 
full South. 
Hall, 3 reception, library, 
10 bedrooms, 7 bath- 
ooms and well arranged 
domestic offices. 


Old - world grounds 
and gardens are inex- 
pensive to maintain 
and include a fine old 
walled garden. 








A large old goldfish pond, 
some beautiful specimens 
of beech, oak, elm and 


; yew trees. Swimming 
Main Electricity. Abund- pool. Kitchen garden. 
nt water. Central About 230 acres of rich 





heating. pastureland. 


ABOUT 272 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. SHOOTING. HUNTING. GOLF 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. — (12,274.) 
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Telephone Nos: NIC ‘HO I AS Telegraphic Addresses: 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) ** Nicholas, Reading.” 


Regent | 9293 (Established 1882) 


377 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


**Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’ 





IN THE DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY OF 
WEST SURREY 


A FINE MODERN 
HOUSE 
in finely timbered 
grounds of great in- 
terest to ai garden 
lover. Ona dry soil 
with southern views 
and main services of 
electric light, gas and 


water. 
S bed, 2 baths, 3 
reception rooms (? 
large). 


GARAGE. 
Terrace Gardens. 
Kitchen garden and 
woodland, ensuring 
complete privacy. 


FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


WITH OR WITHOUT CONTENTS. 





NIcHoLas, 4, Albany Court, Piccadilly, W.1. 





DEVON 


On the fringe of Dartmoor, with delightful views. 


Te BE SOLD FREEHOLD.—A charming old modernised stone-built 

IUNTRY HOUSE, on two tloors, 6 bedrooms (some with basins), 3 reception 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light. Stabling: garage. Orchard and meadowland 
It Acres in all ; 


Particulars of Messrs, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piceadilly, W.1. 








FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET FOR MANY YEARS 


BETWEEN READING AND NEWBURY 


HIGH GROUND. SOUTH ASPECT. EXTENSIVE VIEWS. 





ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
with 


144 ACRES 


LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, BILLIARD ROOM, KITCHEN 
WITH “AGA” COOKER, 10 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD GROUNDS 


























CORNISH COAST ' 
2 COTTAGES 
On beautiful Estuary with private landing-staye. HOME FARM WITH USEFUL BUILDINGS. ' 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD HOUSE, with lounge and 3 other MEADOWLAND AND A LITTLE WOODLAND. 
reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Garage for 3 cars. Cottage with 
} rooms and bathroom. Two orchards, hard tennis court, meadow and woodland. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH THE CONTENTS AS IT STANDS. WITH 144 ACRES OR 58 ACRES. 
Particulars of Messrs, Nicnonas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 
Telephone: 
—— WINKWORT ' 
(3 lines.) 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 
SAFE AREA. jUST OVER 100 MILES FROM LONDON 38 MILES FROM LONDON 
rO BE LET FURNISHED 550ft. ahore sea level with panoramic views over a wide expanse of country. 
here: ¥ eat 2% MILES FROM RAILWAY | STATION 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE MODERN HOUSE, in first-class condition, To be Let Furnished 
Well furnished and in perfect condition throughout. Approached by along 
AVAILABLE AT A VERY MODERATE RENT drive, with 2 Lodges. 
contains rece p- 
FOR A YEAR OR FOR THE DURATION OF THE WAR. tion rooms, billiards 
$ reception rooms, 12 bedrooms and + luxurious bathrooms, ete. a 
Central heating Electric light, water and gas laid on. Vants’ halland house- 
GARAGE for 4 ears. keeper's room, 17 or 
Accommodation for chauffeur and butler, if required. 18 bedrooms, boudoir, 
GARDENS with grassland adjoining. Near a town and station. > bathroonis. 
Particulars of the Owner's Agents, Messrs. WINKWORTH & CO,, 48, Curzon Street, Electric light Heating. 
Mayfair, London, W.1 Gravel soil. 
Garage for 6 cars; 
—e also. Stabling and 
BERKS accommodation for 
*hauffeur. 
Between Maidenhead and Reading. 4 miles Maidenhead station. eae taeiniie. 
C Buses pass the entrance) kitchen garden, wood- 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE land, and the Home 
Farm adjoins from 
completely modernised, well planned and comprising : 2 halls, double drawing room, Which produce may 
large dining room, lavatory and cloakroom, domestic offices including servants’ hall, be obtained. Photo. taken from the air. 
% bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms. 
Elvetricity and main water. Central heating. AVAILABLE FROM AN EARLY DATE : 
2 Garages for 4 cars with room over.  Chautleur’s cottage. Full particulars and order to view from the Owner’s Agents, Messrs. WINKWORTH 
Charming Grounds, kitehen garden and large indoor badminton court. Golf 1 mile. and Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, Londor, W.1. 
rO BE LET FURNISHED 
from January next for a year or for the duration of the war. HERTS 
ae ‘lu access Sos: > 520) 
RENT, 18 GUINEAS PER WEEK Easy of daily access. On rising ground, ‘ Pleasant open south view. 
Full particulars of Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
London, W 
A FARM FOR SALE 
373 ACRES TITHE FREE 
Half arable, half pasture. 
rhe FARMHOUSE contains: Hi il, 3 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms and bathroom, 
and the buildings of brick and tile are extensive 
rHE W ar E LET ON A YEARLY TENANCY TO A TENANT OF SOME 
YEARS STANDING, WHO IS WILLING TO TAKE A LEASE. 
Details and plan from Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, May fair, 
London. W.1 
t 
In a quiet position, 400ft. above sea level. Long distance views. A RED-BRICK COUNTRY HOUSE 
About 100 years old, approached from a quiet road, and comprising : 9 bedrooms, 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 2 bathrooms, hall and 3-4 reception rooms on on 2 floors). ! 
Built to plans of the late Sir Guy Dawber. There are 2 carriage drives and the PRETTY GROUNDS. KITC HEN GARDEN. ' 
accommodation provides 12 bed, 2 bath, lounge hall and 3 reception rooms ; lovely Electric light. Main water. ; 
productive grounds; stabling, garage, 2 cottages. Farmery, ete. GOOD STABLING AND COTTAGE | 
RENT £250, or with 30 ACRES, PRICE £3,950 


FOR SALE WITH 16 ACRES 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 














Agents: WINKWoRTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





COTSWOLDS 

Queen Anne Residence and about 20 Acres 
situate 9 miles from 
Kemble (Paddington 
under 14 hours) in 
unspoiled country. 
Hall, 3 _ reception, 
studio, 7 or 10 bed, 

2 bathrooms. 

Central heating. 

Co.’s electricity. 

Gas available. 
Stabling, garages, 
cottages, lodge ; ten- 
nis lawn, kitchen 
garden, orchard, 
wood and meadow- 

land. 

Income £82 3s. p.a. 
Tithe and land tax, £3 
Freehold for Sale at a greatly reduced Price 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


SOUTH BUCKS 


London 20 miles. Main Line Station 3 miles. 

Brick and Tile Resi- 
dence (part antique), 
situate in a favourite 
part of the county, 
facing South - West, 
approached by adrive 
with entrance lodge. 
Panelled hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 7 or 9 bed, 
2 bathrooms. Central 
he ating. Co.'s elec- 
tricity, gas and water. 





je Agents: 


(38,343.) 





sti 


~ (ima + 


2 Garages with room, 
5-roomed 
Cottage. 
Well laid-out 
Gardens. 





1% or 2% 
Messrs. cnienre, 


Acres. Freehold for Sale. 


Agents: KRANK & RUTLE Y, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (38,280.) 


A FEW MILES SOUTH OF LEITH HILL 
11 miles Guildford 


Beautiful rural country ; 


A Fine Example of 
an ancient Timber- 
framed House, care- 
fully restored and 
modernised, and in 
an excellent state of 

preservation. 
4 reception, 9 

3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Co.’s 
electricity, gas and 

water. 

Cottage. 


rose 


bed, 


Garages. 
Grounds include 
garden, lawns, hard 
tennis court and 

swimming pool. 
About 40 Acres. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, 





For Sale at a reduced Price, or Let Furnished 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (36.710.) 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
Fishing in River forming Southern Boundary. 


Stone-built Residence 
occupying a delight - 
ful situation on high 
ground with views 
over the Wye Valley ; 
hall, 3 reception, 
8 principal bed, 3 
bathrooms; central 
heating, electricity, 
ample water, modern 
drainage. Stabling. 
Garage. Farmery. 
Lodge, cottage. 
Well-timbered 

gardens, _ terrace, 
lawn, parkland, river- 
side meadows and 
pasture orcharding. 

About 55 Acres (further 20 Acres could be rented). 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 








For Sale. 





Agents : W.1. (21,958.) 








AUCTIONEERS, LAND AND ESTATE 
AGENTS, SURVEYORS AND VALUERS, 


LOFTS 


41, BERKELEY 


& WARNER 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3056 
(5 lines). 


SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





NORTH COTSWOLDS 


Between Oxford and Stratford-on-Avon > completely unspoilt surroundings. 


A XVith CENTURY COTSWOLD MANOR in Perfect Condition 


Lounge hall, 3 sitting 
rooms, cloakroom, 6 
principal bedrooms, 


3 bathrooms, 3. ser- 
vants’ rooms,  up- 
to-date oflices. 


Main electricity. 
Refrigerator. 
Electric Radiators. 
Telephone. Water 
by electric pumps. 
Septic tank drainage 
and every modern 
equipment for com- 
fort and convenience. 


Ete. 





Garage, 
OLD-WORLD GARDENS. 

\ DELIGHTFUL SETTING FOR THE HOUSE. Orchard and garage ; hard tennis 

court. All fixtures and fittings, fitted carpets and curtains, linole ums and certain 
furniture included in the price. 


REASONABLE PRICE 


FURNISHED. 


3 ACRES. 


OR WOULD BE LET 


Inspected Messrs. LOFTS & WARNER 
Grosvenor 3056.) 


and recommended by the 
41, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


Agents: 
(Tel. : 


MAJOR G. F. B. HANKEY. 


BERKSHIRE 
CASTLE PRIORY, WALLINGFORD 
THE 


wil ai i r 
remaining 


BY ORDER OF 


10 MINUTES FROM STATION. 


The 


CONTENTS OF THE MANSION 


comprising 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE 


Bedroom appointments, Bedsteads, Bedding, AN IMPORTANT 
ANTIQUE DUTCH ARMOIRE, Old English Chests of Drawers, 
Bureau, Tables, Set of Dining Room Chairs, Easy Chairs and 
Settee A WESER DUO ART P!IANOLA PIANOFORTE ; 
2 Small Library of Books, Pictures, Prints and Decorative 
Objects ; BRACKET GRANDFATHER AND MANTELCLOCKS ; 
a Quantity of China, Glass and Linen; Electrolux Cleaner and 
an Electric Floor Polisher ; Refrigerator and Sundry Domestic 
Effects, 


which Messrs. 


LOFTS & WARNER 


will SELL BY AUCTION. ON THE PREMISES as above, on THURSDAY, 
NOVEMBER 7th, 1940. commencing at 11.30 a.m. precisely. 
ON VIEW. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6th. 1940, 9.90 to 4.50, 


Auctioneers at their offices, 
LONDON, W. 
(Telephone : 


Catalogues may be obtained of the 
Hh. BERKELEY SQUARE, 





Grosvenor 3056.) 








(Central 9344) E.C.4 ,saucTioNnEERs. 





29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, dover street, 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 
Telegraphic Address: 


LanD aaents (Regent 568!) w.i 


FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 











CUMBERLAND 


BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED. 
WELL-APPOINTED MANSION 
and billiards room, 22 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath rooms. 
Company's Electric Light and Water. 
Garages for 5. Stabling for 10. 
wanes GROUNDS. 20 ACRES. 
Rent and further details from : 
Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Steret, W.1. 


TO 


+ reception, 








WILTS : OXON : WEST BERKS 
(possibly GLOS or SOMERSET). 
REQUIRED TO PURCHASE WITH VACANT 
GENUINE PERIOD HOUSE 


and & bedrooms. 


URGENTLY POSSESSION. 


containing about 3 reception 
Modern conveniences essential 
Details to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 














Main Water. 


MID-SOMERSET 


Stone-built Residence in a favoured district 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 9 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
2 BATH ROOMS 
Electric Light. Modern Drainage. Cottage. 
GARDENS AND PASTURELAND 
10 ACRES ONLY £3,250 FREEHOLD 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 


HALL, 


Stabling. Garage. 





CORNWALL 


Between Bude and Padstow. 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
with marine views; 3 or 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms. Capital 
Secondary House. Ample buildings. Main electric light and water. 


Gardens—-down to small cove. 
ABOUT !12 ACRES ONLY £5,000 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). 





Telegrams: ‘‘Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 





SOMERSET AND DORSET BORDERS 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, on the outskirts of a small town. 


LOVELY 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


with mullioned windows. 


HAVING ALL MODERN CON- 
VENTENCES AND MAIN 
SERVICES. 

$ RECEPTLON 

io) BEDROOMS 

> BATHROOMS and 
EXCELLENT OFFICES 


South aspect. 





LARGE GARAGE. 
STABLING AND 2 COTTAGES, 
WELL-MATURED GROUNDS 
of about 
3% ACRES 
With 
TENNIS COURT, KITCHEN AND 
FLOWER GARDENS, PADDOCK, Ete. 
Highly recommended by HAMPTON and 
SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St, 


James's, SW. (W.47,499.) 
(REG, 8222.) 





BERKSHIRE 


Easy reach of stations and yolf courses. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





paddock, ete. 





MOST ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE 
with outer and inner 
halls, 3 spacious recep- 
tion rooms, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms and offices 
with servants’ hall, ete. 


Main services. 
Central heating. 
LARGE GARAGE 
and 
GOOD STABLING. 


tennis lawn, small orehard, 


REASONABLE PRICE 


Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW.1.  (8.31.353.) 


(REG, 8222.) 





200FT. UP IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF 
Delightful Stone-Built and Stone-tiled MANOR HOUSE 
with long drive ~ 
approach. 
Arranged on 2 Floors. 
3 reception, 
9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, ete. 
Main lighting and water 
supply. 
Aqa”’ Cooker. 


Garage. Stabling. 
2 COTTAGES. 
Well-timbered grounds, 
rock and flower gardens, 
tennis lawn and rich 

meadowland,. SS 
15 ACRES ONLY £3,800 FREEHOLD 

OR £3,300 EXCLUDING THE COTTAGES. 
Agents, HAMPTON &: SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(W.50,819.) (REG. 8222.) 

















3, MOUNT STREET, R I \ I Telephones : 
LONDON, W.1. A PH PA Y & ‘I A Y OR Grosvenor 1032-33. 





THREE UNIQUE PERIOD HOUSES 


IN REASONABLY SAFE AREAS 


ALL POSSESSING CHARACTERISTIC INTERIORS AND UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY WAY. 


BETWEEN CHIPPENHAM AND 
MALMESBURY 





STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN MANOR 
7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception : electric light, water, 
central heating. 


STABLING, GARAGE. COTTAGE. 

MATURED GARDENS. HARD COURT. 

6 ACRES ONLY £3,000 
(12,440.) 








IN AN OLD-WORLD MARKET HERTS. 
TOWN LITTLE-KNOWN VILLAGE 








EARLY GEORGIAN—PART EARLIER LATE GEORGIAN—WISTERIA CLAD. 

11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception ; all main services, | 8 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception : main electricity 

central heating. water and drainage. 

COTTAGE ANNEXE AND SEPARATE COTTAGE, STABLING and GARAGE. 
CHARMING GARDENS. GARAGE. OLD ENGLISH GARDEN. FINE TREES. 
£4,500 3 ACRES 6 ACRES £4,000 

(10,485). (20,334.) 


COMPLETELY RESTORED AND MODERNISED AND READY TO OCCUPY AT ONCE. SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BY RALPH PAY & TAYLOR AS ABOVE. 





INEXPENSIVE COUNTRY HOUSES FOR SALE OR TO LET 


VIET BERKSHIRE.—Lovely old “WREN” 
HOUSE, in market town midway Oxford and 
Newbury. FOR SALE AT LOW PRICE, 

4 sitting rooms, & bedrooms, 2 attics, 2 bathrooms. AU 


main services, Stabling and Garage. Walled Garden just 
under | Acre, 3 extra rooms let and producing £60 p.a, 
Rates low. ONLY £4,200. (12,640.) 





ETWEEN OXFORD AND HENLEY. slope 
of Chiltern Hills: magnificent views. MODERN 
HOUSE of special character, approached by avenue. 
3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main water and 


electricity. Central heating. 2 Garages; stabling; 
chauffeur’s room and gardener’s cottage. Lovely Gardens, 
Grass Paddocks, over 30 Acres. (12,637.) 


in typically English countryside. 


| CONDON 28 MILES—-HERTS BORDER H'cH CHILTERNS—CHESHAM 3 MILES 
$ MILES. RED BRICK HOUSE (100 years old) , ; : I , 

3 reception, 9 bedrooms, Glorious views. 3 reception, loggia, 11 bedrooms, 2 
2 bathrooms. Main water, electricity. Stabling; garage ; bathrooms. Garage, Lodge. Main water and electricity. 
cottage. Mature Gardens and Pasture, 30 acres. Under | Central heating. Exceptionally fine Grounds, Orchard, 
£4,000 or £250 p.a. unfurnished. 7 


650ft. Really LOVELY HOUSE, well worth seeing. 





20 Acres. 4 reception, 





let furnished. 


30 MILES—SOUTH-WEST. Almost surrounded 
by heathland and 

MODERN HOUSE, creeper 
10 bedrooms, 2 baths. Main in Grounds of 1 Acre adjacent to lovely old Parish Church. 
electricity and water: central heating. Garage, Lodge and 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water and 
Cottage. Hard Court. Freehold. 





(6758.) Tennis Court. About 12 Acres (more if required). Just 

for sale privately. (1721.) 
woods.  300ft. sand soil. XON—BUCKS—CHILTERNS. High up: fine 
clad, secluded, amidst views. Pleasing OLD HOUSE, dated 1713 A.D., 


Only £5,500. Would ] electricity. Heating. Fine Studio used by noted artist. 
(11,610.) | Garage. Only £3,000 freehold. (11,814.) 





URGENT INSPECTIONS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED BY MESSRS. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, AS ABOVE, 





























| 
| 


; 
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nid OSBORN & MERCER icant 


Regent 4304. PICCADILLY, W.1. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 














AYLESBURY AND BANBURY - pe ge liner arggoe GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM 
etween) ; 4 miles from Bicester Kennels, convenient ae. cok a Gen te ‘len ‘mii DELIGHTFUL OLD ELIZABETHAN 
-” Main nuns Station to =~ on Gauntes;; enodeiien — airy HOUSE RESTORED & MODERNISED 
iItered situation in rural country.—For Sale— £700 PER ANNUM In rural country with splendid views. 
AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE. Company's water. Tithe free. 


ee See 
é y 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER 








SOMERSET-WILTS-DORSET BORDERS 
A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE 
With modernappointments and containing 3 reception, 
9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


2 Cottages. Stabling. Paddocks. 
For Sale with 24 ACRES (or less if required). 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,183.) 








Main electricity and water. Central heating. ns 





3 reception, 9 bedrooms (all with lavatory basins, 
nge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. h. & ¢.), 2 bathrooms. 
. A wealth of old oak, open fireplaces, etc. 
inter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. NORTHAMPTONSHIRE seid . tthe ' 
V PI t Gardens. Excellent Pasture In a delightful situation, 400ft. up with lovely views. Main services. Central heating. 
Ty sasant Gardens. Excelle asture. : enruaiics: einer ee es ‘ ‘ — . \. ee ; J 
oa See Attractive STONE-BUILT HOUSRF with 3 reception, FINE OLD TITHE BARN CONVERTED INTO 
Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 9 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light, central heating, A COTTAGE, 
24 Acres ™ a genygee Farmbuildings. ; Beautiful gardens, some woodland, pasture, ete. 
For Sale with 5 or 80 ACRES (the latter showing 
le Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected and return). ABOUT 20 ACRES 
ily recommended, (16,730.) Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (15,243.) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,006.) 


























om JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK me 
‘= OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON ne 


ALSO AT LONDON, RUGBY & BIRMINGHAM 39. 


BEAUTIFUL TUDOR MANOR HOUSE—FOUR MILES FROM BANBURY 
i. a lati ae lal OY a. 









Occupying a secluded position on 
the outskirts of a favourite North 
Oxfordshire village. 


A COUNTRY 
PROPERTY. 
combining comfort and safety yet 
with every convenience and 
privacy. 

3 reception rooms, library or 
billiards room, six principal bed 
and dressing rooms (all fitted with 
lavatory basins), 4 secondary 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main water, electric light and 
drainage. 
Central heating throughout. 
GARAGE for 3 cars. 
STABLING. 2 COTTAGES. 





CHARMING PLEASURE GARDEN, AND WELL-STOCKED KITCHEN GARDEN; IN ALL ABOUT 
2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


The whole property is in exceptionally good order and is recommended by the Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


BETWEEN OXFORD AND HENLEY URGENTLY WANTED TO PURCHASE 


3 reception rooms, billiards room, 6 principal and 3 secondary bed and i ; 

dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK are in touch with genuine applicants who 

are seeking COUNTRY PROPERTIES in the Southern and South Midland 
Counties at prices ranging from £1,000 to £10,000. 








Main drainage and electric light. Central heating. Good water supply. 
6 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 Owners or Solicitors please send details to Estate Offices, 16, King Edward Street 


Agents: JAMES STYLES & WuITLOcK, Oxford and Chipping Norton. Oxford. 











tin CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


(6 lines) 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.! 






























































HAMPSHIRE AND WEST SUSSEX WILTS. ON THE BORDERS OF ON bay fo ge Br ~ le 
BORDERS HANTS 
‘lose to a first-class golf course and beautiful commons. EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE FOR SALE AS AN INVESTMENT 
meee Saaeeese. ESTATE IN MINIATURE 
XVith Century Stone-Built RESIDENCE 2 halls, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. i 7 _ pupprgruaaneteed ormegy " 
all, 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Every convenience and comfort. within easy = of pape centre, and Farm- 
Every comfort and all Company's services. ’ ; ; a a _ louse with 8 rooms, ete. 
last houses; converted barn; 2 cottages; garages. mane mening: lett GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. 2 CAPITAL COTTAGES. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS with fine timber. Lovely gardens and park. 
12} ACRES. : ABOUT 84 ACRES LAND COMPRISES 180 ACRES 
or SALE, or would be LET Unfurnished FREEHOLD FOR SALE (MAINLY PASTURE). 
Sole Agents: ae soe CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1 Apply CoNSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 
2R SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORCS., etc., HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
and MID WALES, apply leading Agents: (’Phone: DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.I. 
_AMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 206!.) THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. Business Established over 100 years. 
Price 2,6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. weer roo — 
 MYDDELTS MAMAION DAD nin RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., (ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
DELTON & MAJOR, FA... Salisbury. (Est. 1884.) EXETER. LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 





And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





Market. 


HAMPSHIRE 


secluded and quiet position in) well-timbercd 
country. 


Quite fresh in the 


In a very 





FOR SALE 
A HOUSE OF DISTINCT CHARACTER standingin about 
20 ACRES 
and containing 12 bed and dressing (h. and ¢. basins), 3 bath 
and + reception rooms, ete, ° ' 





Col 8 services. 
GARAGE AND FLAT. 
Low Price for Quick Sale 
Owner's Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, WL. 


STABLING 





INVESTMENT 


Land Tax £18. 


FOR 


Income £340 per annum. No Tithe. 
PRICE £6,500 
ACRES WITH FARM 
GOOD BUILDINGS. 
The land is all pasture, including 30 acres water meadows, 
and comprises some of the best land in the district. 


FARM OF 230 HOUSE AND 


SIX MILES DORCHESTER. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (B.7095.) 





AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
IN DEVON 


OVER 1,000 ACRES 
in a ring fence, handy for good markets and in a good 
sporting district. 


Very commodious FARMHOUSES (suitable for adaptation 
for private: residence). 


Full particulars from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONs, 








25, Mount Street. W.1. 


CHIDDINGFOLD —GODALMING 
COUNTRY 


Tn glorious surroundings, 420ft. abore sea, on sandy soil and 
secure from spoilation. 





Luxuriously planned and built in the most expensive 
manner a few years ago, this HOUSE of definite character 
may be purchased ; 9 bedrooms (all with h. and ce. basins), 
4 bathrooms, large games room, 3 exceptionally fine reception 


ete. Co.'s electricity and water. 
i-mile drive with lodge; garage; beautiful old trees, 
woodlands and pastures: up to 45 ACRES, as required. 

Owner’s Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (D.1058.) 


rooms, maids’ room, ete., 








£10,000 WILL BE PAID FOR 
300 ACRES in the FARNHAM DISTRICT 
OF SURREY 
OTHER PARTS WITHIN 60 MILES WEST OF TOWN 
CONSIDERED 
and a really nice HOUSE with 6 bedrooms 
and 3 sitting rooms, ete., liked, 
Suitable buildings and cottages sine qua non and, if neces- 
sary, somewhat more land would be purchased. 
Replies to W.P. (C.60), ¢ 0 GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, W.1. 


Possession 


WANTED 


IN NORTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
UP TO 1,000 ACRES 


AGRICULTURAL LAND, either en bloc or in 
individual farms. 


of sound 
Tenants not disturbed if let, but possession of part for 
purchaser’s occupation preferred, 


Replies to “ R.L." (1519), ¢ 0 GEORGE TROLLOPE and 
Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


BERKS-HANTS BORDERS 
FOR CHOICE (“WALLINGFORD LIKED). 
TO PURCHASE 
A WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 
With 8-12 bedrooms, etc. ; from 10 acres upwards. 
LODGE OR COTTAGE IF POSSIBLE. 
Replies to “ G.H.S.." ¢ o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, W.1. 








CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


Leading Agents for SALOP, HEREFORD, WORCS.,, 
CHESHIRE, WALES, Etc. 


| of SHREWSBURY 


("Phone 2061, or 3563 out of office hours) 


(Formerly branch of CONSTABLE & MAUDE, of London, W.1.) 











SHROPSHIRE 
(a few miles west of Shrewshury). 


A FIRST-CLASS ESTATE OF 706 ACRES 


FOR SALE 
including a LARGE MANSION (20-22 bed. 5 bath, 5 
reception rooms, central heating and main elec tricity). 


With possession at Christmas. 

to old standing tenants at 

£2 per acre), Cottages, Small Holdings. and several 
thousand pounds’ worth of timber 


PRICE £36,000 FREEHOLD 
Ideal for occupation and investment. (The Mansion 
and asmallarea of Parkland would be sold for £6,500.) 
Sole Agents, CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
Shrewsbury. CPhone 2061.) 


> Valuable Farms (let 





By Order of Mrs, R. Stewart-Browne. 
BRYN-Y-GROG HALL 
Near WREXHAM 
DENBIGHSHIRE (near Shropshire border), 
A FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


in a small Park. 
bedrooms, 


Hall, 3 very good reception, 3 bath, 11 
Main electricity. 
COTTAGE. GARAGES. Ete. 
In all 34 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION. 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS = and 


(Phone 2061.) 


Owner's Agents: 
HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 








£4,950 with 4 Acres. £5,950 with 25 Acres. 
HEREFORD-BRECON BORDERS 


Absolute Peace and Safety. 


A MOST LOVELY HOUSE 
Ina perfect setting. Easy run good Market Town, 
Near small Town. 

Large lounge hall, tine drawing room and 2 other good 
reception rooms, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 3 baths 
excellent offices. Main electricity : gravitation water; 
central heating. Garage and buildings. Charming 
Grounds with walled kitchen garden, Cottage, model 
farmery, pasture and woodland : in all about 


25 ACRES 
Highly recommended by Owner's Agents, CHAMBER- 
LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. (Ph. 2061.) 

















TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.! 
(EUSTON 7000, 


MAPLE & CO... 


5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.| 
(REGENT 4685) 





MAPLE & CO. 


URGENTLY REQUIRE 


FOR NUMEROUS APPLICANTS 


COUNTRY HOUSES 
BUCKS, HANTS, 
OXFORDSHIRE, ETC. 


WITH 
6 UP TO 20 BEDROOMS. 


FROM 


TO PURCHASE OR RENT 


MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 








‘a —_ a J whee 
BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
The above very delightful HOUSE and GROUNDS of 
1} ACRES, situate in the best part of this favourite district. 
It has all modern comforts, central heating, fitted lavatory 
basing, oak floors. etc. 

Hall. fine drawing room, dining room, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. GARAGES. 
Gardens include hard tennis court, and open on to 
beautiful woodland in rear. 

Kecommended by SoleAgents: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton 





Street, Old Bond Street. W.1. 


EXPERT VALUERS 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
PICTURES, SILVER, BOOKS, ETC., FOR 
INSURANCE, PROBATE, FAMILY 
DIVISION 


AUCTION SALES OF FURNITURE 
AND VALUATIONS ON 
STRUCTURE 


REPORTS 


CLAIMS FOR WAR DAMAGE 


SCHEDULES OF FIXTURES AND FITTINGS. 


MAPLE & CoO., as above. 








LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 








WANTED TO RENT OR PURCHASE 
LARGE HOUSE 


WITH MINIMUM OF 10 BEDROOMS. 
IN SAFE AREA. 
RK. BERNSTEIN, 39/40, ALDERSGATE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.1. 








ESSRS. HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., Land 

Agents and Valuers, of Market Harborough, have a 

large number of inquiries to rent Furnished and Unfurnished 

COUNTRY HOUSES and to buy AGRICULTURAL 

LAND. The districts asked for are Southern Midlands and 
Rutland. Please send particulars to the above address. 





WANTED 
IMBER URGENTLY WANTED, especially 


Beech and Fir Trees, required by tne Trade for 
Government Contracts. Will inspect immediately.—J ACKSON 


Stops & STAFF, 20, Bridge Street, Northampton. 


SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 


GROUSE SHOOTING 
CELEBRATED RAMSGILL MOORS 
FOR SALE 
For full particulars apply to W. B. Boorp, F.S.1., F.L.A.5.. 
Chartered Surveyor and Land Agent, Estates Office, Pateley 
Bridge, Harrogate. No other Agents. 








O LET.—GOOD GROUSE MOOR, near Ruthin, 

North Wales ; 12,000 acres, or would divide. Keeper 

and Shooting Box.—Apply FORESTRY COMMISSION, School 
Gardens, Shrewsbury. 
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MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


5, 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 





AN HISTORICAL MANSION IN A TIMBERED PARK 


ONLY 2 MILES FROM A 





4 


Extensive Grounds of beautiful character, grass 


ABOUT 193 ACRES. 


AN INTERESTING 
AND HISTORICAL 
RESIDENCE OF THE 
TUDOR PERIOD 


in up-to-date order. 


6 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
LOGGIA AND WINTER 
GARDEN. 

12 PRINCIPAL BED AND 


DRESSING ROOMS. 
7 BATHROOMS. 
Fine Oak Panelling and Frescoes 
Company’s Electric light and 
power. Central heating. 
GARAGE, FLAT, STABLING, 
COTTAGES. 





“abe. Ey a &F 
and green lawn tennis Courts, parkland intersected bytwo large lakes ; 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED OR FURNISHED 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, 





Shooting can be had over an additional 438 acres. 


FAST SERVICE OF ELECTRIC TRAINS TO LONDON, 











Wier a , “ 
the whole extending to 


Mount Street, WoL. 








YEVONSHIRE (7 miles from Exeter).—Attractive 
[ODERN HOUSE, 450ft. »p, amidst sloping wood- 
nds. 4 reception rooms, servants’ sitting room, 
3 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Garage 
nd stabling. 2 Cottages. Charming Grounds, with 
nnis court and swimming pool. Rough shooting 
ver 609 acres, 
TO LET FURNISHED on reasonable terms. 
\pply CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
(15,431A.) 





ASHDOWN FOREST (350ft. above sea level). 
Picturesque MODERN HOUSE in complete seclusion, 
amidst beautiful woodland and commanding long 
distance views to the South. Approached by a drive 
from p.ivate road 4} mile from high road. Lounge, 
dining room, 7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Co.'s electricity 
and water. Garage, studio, garden room, summerhouse. 
Grounds with abundance of flowering shrubs and 
specimen conifer trees; orchard, kitchen garden and 
natura] woodland. Tennis court, swimming pool and 
putting green. TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (15,823.) 








SOMERSET (Yeovil 7 miles).—Attractive STONE- 
BUILT HOUSE with old mullion windows, standing 
in finely timbered grounds, 3-4 reception rooms, 
11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, model offices. Electric 
light ; main water. Garage and stabling. Gardener’s 
eottage. Charming Gardens and Grounds, interspersed 
with specimen timber trees, walled kitchen garden and 
pastureland ; in all about 9 ACRES. Hunting and 
Golf. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A REDUCED PRICE. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1.(16,325.) 











SURREY, NEAR OCKLEY 





CURTIS & HENSON, 5, 


FORMERLY A FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 

of brick and Horsham stone-tiled roof, converted 
and enlarged by Sir Edwin Lutyens; lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 7 secondary 


rooms, 3 bathrooms, 


Co.'s electricity and water. Central heating. 


GARAGE, STABLING AND FARMERY. 


Charming Secondary House and 2 cottages. Beautiful 
gardens, designed by Miss Jekyll; Woodland, grassland 
and arable ; in all about 106 ACRES. 


TO LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED OR FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Mount Street, W.1. 


(12,899.) 


JUST OVER 40 MILES FROM LONDON. A 
charming RESIDENCE, built in the farmhouse style : 
up to date and in first-class order throughout. 


3 reception rooms, & bedrooms, 2. bathrooms : main 
water, gas and electricity. 

(for 2 cars), 2 excellent cottages, delightful 

playroom, 


Garage 
Lawn tennis court. — Prolitie kitchen garden. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS of very great charm : fine 
woodland merginginto heathland and severalpaddocks, 
FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 

25 TO 71 ACRES. 


FOR SALE 


Golf at Hindhead. Riding over miles of 
comimontand, 
Sole Agents: 


Contidently the 


recommended — by 
CURTIS & HENSON. 


(16,452.) 


























’Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 
’'Grams: ‘‘Cornishmen London.’ 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 





200 ACRES £5,000 


COTSWOLD HILLS 


9 miles Cheltenham. 14 miles village. 


SECLUDED PICTURESQUE 
COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 


3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 


Garage. Farmbuildings. 


Bailiff’s Quarters. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS. 
Excellent Arable and Pastureland. No Tithe. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (16,230. 


28 ACRES 


Near Devon and Dorset borders. 
7T50ft. up on Blackdown Hills. 


£8,000 
SOMERSET 


PICTURESQUE OLD 
REGENCY MANOR HOUSE 
14 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Lounge hall. Billiards room. 3 reception. 
Electric light. Central heating. 


Stabling. Garages. Excellent Cottage. 


LOVELY GROUNDS. 
Tennis Courts. Walled Kitchen Garden and Pasture. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (13,596.) 


£4,250 GREAT SACRIFICE 


40 MINUTES LONDON 


6O00ft. up. Rural position. 
MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


Panelled lounge hall, 4+ reception rooms, 3°) bathrooms 
11 bed and dressing rooms. 


Lovely views. 


Wash basins (h. and ¢.) in main bedrooms. 
Main services. Central heatina. Telephone. 


Garage for 4. 2 Cottages. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS 

Tennis lawn, rock garden, kitchen garden, orchard and 
paddock ; 5 ACRES 

South Audley Street, W.1. 


(13,847.) 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, 





Inspected and very strongly recommended. 


GUILDFORD & DORKING 


(Safe area between) ; 500ft. up. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
Well equipped and easy to run; main water, electricity, 
central heating. 
5 good-sized reception. 
Garage. Flat. 
Hard and grass tennis courts; swimming pool ; 
charming gardens, kitchen garden, glasshouses, orchard 
and pastureland ; 27 ACRES. 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE for QUICK SALE 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,099.) 


12-14 bedrooms. 4 bathrooms. 


Stabling. Lodge. 


very 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
3-mile Trout Fishing. 
DEVON 
Beautiful part of Dartmoor. 
CHARMING GRANITE-BUILT HOUSE 
4 reception, billiard room, studio, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 
Electric light. 
Garage, stabling, farmhouse and buildings. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENS SLOPING TO RIVER. 
Bathing pool, Pasture and arable. 
65 ACRES 
Land easily let if not wanted. 
TTRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


£5,000. 


Central heating. Telephone. 


(17,052.) 


FURNISHED, 12-15 GNS. p.w. ACCORDING 
TO PERIOD 
(13 


CORNWALL ()),77/" 


MODERNISED QUEEN ANNE 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


miles station: mild equable 


5,6 BED, BATH, 3 RECEPTION. 
Electricity. Main drainage. 

STABLES. GARAGE for 3. 

4 ACRES GARDENS 

Tennis court ; paddocks. 

(4158.) 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





Inspected and highly recommended. 


£2,000 FREEHOLD BARGAIN 


WELSH BORDERS 


Trout and Salmon Fishing available. Hunting. Golf. 
Secluded position near small Town and Station. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
in excellent order. 
3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7-8 bedrooms. 
Main services. Telephone. Radiators. ‘* Aga” cooker. 
Garage. Charming productive Garden of about an Acre. 


LRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,917.) 





5,000 QUINEAS. 7 ACRES. 
OXON—BUCKS (eis 29h HE 


station). 
VERY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
in lovely old village, but secluded, overlooking Chiltern 
Hills. 
Cloakroom. 


Billiard room. 3 reception. 


2 bathrooms. 9 bedrooms (6 fitted basins, ete.). 


Main electricity and drainage. Central heating. Telephone. 


GARAGES. SQUASH COURT. COTTAGE available. 


Wide spreading lawns, shaded by old timber trees ; walled 
kitchen garden, tennis or croquet lawn and paddock. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


Exceptional Property. REASONABLE PRICE 


COTSWOLD HILLS(jiy ps 


station). 


out. 
with 


LOVELY CHARACTER FARMHOUSE 
3 reception, bath, 6 bedrooms, 
Main electricity. 
FARMBULLDINGS. 


GARAGE, STABLING, 





Inexpensive gardens, excellent) grass and arable land, 
150 ACRES (would divide) 
Bounded for { mile by River Coln. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,774.) 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 





BETWEEN DORKING AND HORSHAM. 400 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 





RIGINAL TUDOR MANOR HOUSE, rich in old oak, with electric light, central heating, parquet floors, ete. 
. “ te Home Farm with MODEL BUILDINGS FOR PEDIGREE HERD. 


Numerous Cottages. Exceptionally lovely old Gardens. 
with 120 ACRES. 


Stabling. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Ornamental water. 
-Illustrated brochure of the Owner’s Agents, WILSON & CO., 


11 bedrooms, 4 reception. 


14, Mount Street, W.1. 





SCREENS — Ln are - sarees 


Garages. 





| HOUR NORTH OF LONDON 
With many 


1 


|’ 
‘ML. _ ml ah 
Waste llul itt Ihlh 





XVith CENTURY REPLICA 


10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 


Squash Court Stabling Garages Cottage. 


13 bedrooms, 3 
Delightful Gardens, Woods and Pastures 


FOR SALE WITH 60 ACRES 
Mo 


Garage. 


FOR SALE OR 


Agents: WILSON 





Auents: WILSON & Co., 14 unt Street, W.1. 


BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


Set within Old-World Gardens and Miniature Park of 
10 ACRES, within easy reac 
bathrooms, 
Stabling. 

TO LET FURNISHED 
& Co. 


YORKSHIRE 


period features Lovely position. 








14, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 


Easy reach of York. 


EAUTIFULLY |. APPOINTED STONE - 

h of London in rural Sussex. a heat HOUSE in a order. Electric light. 
eae a Centra heating. 10-12 Bedrooms (with h. & ¢. wash 

lounge and 4 reception. [| },<ins), 3 Baths, 4 Reception. Stabling. Garages. 
Cottages. Very C hessing Gardens and Paddock. 16 ACRES. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED 
14, Mount Street, W.1. 














F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, 


W.I. 


Telephone by 


REGENT 2481. 





SOMERSET. 5 MILES FROM TAUNTON 


A SAFE AREA IN DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY. 
With extensive views of the Quantock and Blackdown Hills. 
£2,000 WITH 2 ACRES 


A quaint and 
picturesque HOUSE 
about 300 vears old. 
Restored and mod- 


ernised, The situation 


is peaceful and se- 
cluded, with “bus 
service near. and the 


unusually 
3 reception, 
6 bedrooms,  bath- 
room, Lighting and 
cooking by eylinder 
petrol gas (eflicient 
oa economical) 
constant hot water 
service, septic tank 
drainage. Garage. 
Pleasant 
, ek old - fashioned 
nem Garden and Orchard, 
"EARLY POSSESSION WILL BE GIVEN. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., — House. 40, Piccadilly, 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent D4N1. 


rooms are 
spacious. 





W.1. 


TO COMMERCTAL FIRMS, BANKS 


IN A SAFE AREA 


A REALLY 
HOUSE 
containing about 
10 ROOMS AND STANDING IN PARKLIKE GROUNDS 
NEARLY 30 ACRES 
EXTENSIVE OUTBUILDINGS, 
COTTAGES AND AMPLE STORAGE 


All rooms are exceptionally large 


SPACE. 


FOR SALE WITH 
PRICE FREEHOLD £25,000 


MERCER & CO., 40, 
Tel.: Regent 


Agents: F. L. 
Street.) 


Full details from the 


(Entrance in Sackville 2481. 





AND INSURANCE OFFICES. 


60 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


MAGNIFICENT COMMODIOUS COUNTRY 


*, several about 45ft. by 30ft. 
ONE OF THE “SHOW PLACES” OF THE COUNTY. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


Piccadilly 


Or 


W.1. 





WORCESTERSHIRE 


SELECT RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT 11 MILES FROM BIRMINGHAM 
QUIET AND SECLUDED 


IN A 
TO WELL-KNOWN GOLF LINKS. 


tes 


CLOSE 


ey ONLY 
RESIDENCE of 
conceived improvements. 
for 


and ready im 


MOST ATTRAC 





Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 


AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS. 


£3,750 


for this be autifully- appointed detached FREEHOLD 
charming 
recently had ‘large sums of money expended on well- 


in every respect, equipped with every modern luxury 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
modern | 

Central heating. All 
HEATED DOt 


designed for eco nomical upkeep. 


This unique property is unexpectedly for Sale in consequence of the owner having wosdintal a larger place in the district 
40, Piccadilly, 


IS ASKED 


character, which has 


It is in perfect condition 


mediate occupation. 


6-7 bedrooms, 2 clegant 


yathroonis, 


main services connected, 


BLE GARAGE. 


TIVE GARDENS 


W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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Telegrams: 


wet aes JOHN D. WOOD & CO. waters: 


Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WEST SOMERSET (BRENDON HILLS) 
A Delightful 


RESIDENTIAL AND ROUGH 
SPORTING PROPERTY 





ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOODT. 
of about 
130 ACRES 
(mainly woodland) with a 
VERY COMFORTABLE HOUSE 
OF MODERATE SIZE. 
BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED AMONG 
RICHLY WOODED HILLS. 


UNFAILING WATER SUPPLY. 


EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD 
OUTBUILDING and 2 COTTAGES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Strongly recommended from personal 

inspection by the Owner's Agents, JOHN D. 
Hall, 3 large reception rooms, Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
(Telephone, Mayfair 6341.) (Folio 72,644.) 


9 or 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 








TO BE SOLD 


IN A FAVOURITE PART OF HAMPSHIRE 


ABOUT 6 MILES FROM BASINGSTOKE STATION, WITH EXPRESS SERVICE OF TRAINS TO WATERLOO WITHIN THE HOUR. 


A BEAUTIFUL BRICK-BUILT QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN A DELIGHTFUL 
OLD-WORLD VILLAGE 


It contains: 

PANELLED HALL, DINING AND DRAWING ROOMS, CLOAKROOM (h. and c.), KITCHEN, SCULLERY, DAIRY, PANTRY, MAIDS’ 
SITTING ROOM, ETC., 5 BEDROOMS AND 3 GOOD ATTICS, BATHROOM, W.C., ETC. 

CENTRAL HEATING. 


MAIN WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
GARAGE AND AMPLE OUTBUILDINGS. 


PICTURESQUE GRANARY. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD GARDENS 
with clipped yews, tennis court, kitchen garden and paddock. 


In all about 


5 ACRES 


FULL PARTICULARS OF JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1. (62,111.) 














F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


A SAFE RETREAT IN W. RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


Enchanting situation close to Settle, and Giggleswick school. 





Facing South with delightful views, and sheltered by the Pennines. 


ONLY £1,850 FREEHOLD, WITH PROMPT POSSESSION 


A SUPER BUNGALOW 
Stone built, erected 30 years ago. With an attractive 
matured garden of 1 ACRE. It is in perfect order. 
The rooms are 10ft. high, unusually spacious, and 

comprise : 
LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION, 5 BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM. 
Partial central heating. Telephone. 
Electric light. Main water. 


DOUBLE GARAGE, 


Only needs seeing to be secured immediately. 





Inspected and highly recommended by F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


SOMERSET, DORSET AND WILTSHIRE BORDERS 


350FT. UP. WITH A BEAUTIFUL VIEW OVER THE 





BLACKMORE VALE, 


In a good Social and Sporting neighbourhood. 
Peaceful and secluded position with all the amenities 
of a small country town immediately at hand. 


A STONE-BUILT TUDOR HOUSE 
OF CONSIDERABLE CHARACTER AND CHARM. 
Modernised and improved regardless of cost. 


With lounge hall, fine drawing room (39ft. long), 
2 other reception, 9 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bath- 
rooms. 


“* Aga”’ Cooker, central heating, basins in bedrooms, 
main drainage, electricity, gas and water, 
GARAGES. STABLES. 
2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 





Tennis Court and Attractive Old Garden 


FOR SALE WITH 3 ACRES AT MUCH BELOW ACTUAL COST 
. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Agents: F 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 
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BOURNEMOUTH: FOX SONS SOUTHAMPTON : 
( N ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S. s F.A.1. 
ILNaAM Fox, fai. rs 4 T. BRIAN COX, P.A.SL., A.A. 
ae. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 


F. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A. 
H. INSLEY-FOX. P.A.S.1. 

BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON— BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


R. ALEC. HAMBRO. 





HAMPSHIRE 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR DURATION OF WAR 

CONSIDERED IMMUNE FROM ENEMY ATTACK. 
A CHARMING RESIDENCE 
In a delightful well-wooded country, about 16 miles from Bournemouth, close to old-world village, with superb appointments and up-to-date conveniences. 
6 PRINCIPAL BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 3 SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 3 BOX ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION 

ROOMS, BILLIARDS ROOM, CLOAK ROOM. EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
REINFORCED AIR RAID SHELTER. 
Central heatina. Company's water. Own electricity. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS, 

including Lawns, Ponds, partly walled Kitchen Garden, Italian Garden and Shrubberies. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 


For further particulars apply FOX & SoNs, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, 





DORSET 


IN THE BLACKMORE VALE AND CATTISTOCK HUNTS. 


Occupying a perfectly rural position Central heating. Electric light, 
heteeen Sherborne and Dorchester Company's water. 
»220ft. abore sea level and commanding fine EXCELLENT STABLING AND 
open views. GARAGES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 5 iia 


THE IMPOSING 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


BEAUTIFUL 
OLD-ESTABLISHED GROUNDS. 


including tlower gardens and herbaceous 

borders, well-kept lawns. clipped hedges 

and grass walks, tlowering shrubs, tennis 

lawns, productive kitchen garden and 

paddock : the whole extending to an area 
of about 


144% ACRES 


standing well away from the road mn 


charming pleasure grounds 
IZ) BEDROOMS 
>; BATHROOMS. 
> RECEPTION ROOMS 
AMPLE DOMESTIC: OFFICES 





Price and full particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





ON THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


WITHIN 2 MILES OF A MARKET TOWN, 


GARAGE. 
Garden Room. Wood House. 
Main water and electric light. 


Occupying a commanding site about 200/t 

above seu : rel, with unspoiled views over 

the Avon Valle yu to the Purbeck Hills and 
Cranhorne Chase 

Central heating. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
THIS PICTURESQUE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


ATTRACTIVE 
FORMAL GARDEN 
with herbaceous shrub and rose borders, 


lily pond, productive kitchen garden, 
children’s paddling pool, orchard, paddocks, 


designed by an Architect for his own 


occupation. 
s BEDROOMS. 2) BATHROOMS, sit: ie eel eanbailiing tos dct aaa da 
3 RECEPTLON ROOMS, ‘ about 
; 1 . 
COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 5% ACRES 





Price and full particulars may be obtained of kox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





DEVONSHIRE 


34 miles from Axminster. % miles from Lyme Regis, 30 miles from Ereter. 


- 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 


Situated on high ground and commanding 
Excellent facilities for sport 
in the locality. 


extensive views. 


a feature of which is the Magnificent 
Khododendron Glen, pretty woodland 
walks, well-stocked walled-in kitchen 
gardens with greenhouses, the whole 

extending to an area of nearly 


The Important Compact and 
Attractive Freehold Residence, 


OXENWAYS HOUSE, 


MEMBURY, Nr. AXMINSTER. 
8 ACRES 


Facing practically due south and situated 

well away from the road. 

8 BEDROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 

SERVANTS’ HALL 

and 
COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 

STABLING. GARAGE. 


Low Price, £2,750 FREEHOLD, 
including Timber valued at 
£250 
A NEAR OFFER WOULD BE 
CONSIDERED. 





For particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD! OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE A R R O D S OFFICES i 


Phone: Ken. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, Pert cool 
rae ii 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Riviera Offices. 


larrods, London.” 
IN A REASONABLY SAFE AREA 
Xlith CENTURY GEM OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY c.4 


Combining the atmosphere of the old world and the up-to-date comforts of to-day without despoliation, presenting 
a perfect picture with its herringbone brickwork, oak half-timbering and fine old chimney-stacks. 








LEITH AND HOLMBURY HILLS 
In the Triangle formed by Dorking, Guildford and Horsham 
Entrance hall, magnificent drawing room, 3 other 
reception rooms, 6 double and 4 single bedrooms, 


3 luxurious bathrooms, model offices designed on 
labour-saving and hygienic lines. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD BARN with concrete floor. 








2 excellent garages, teak greenhouse, 
2 COTTAGES. 
Inexpensive Old-World Grounds 
with SWIMMING POOL, HARD TENNIS COURT, 


rockery, herbaceous borders, pasture and woodland ; 
in all about 


50 ACRES 





N.B.—The House is full of oak beams, rafters, 
exposed wall timberings, lead glass case- 
ments, oak doors and open brick fireplaces. 


Central heating. Co.'s water. 
Electric light and gas. Modern drainage. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


With or without the Beautiful 
Contents 
Inspected and recommended by the Owner's 


Agents, HARRODS LTp., 62-64, Brompton 
Road, 8.W.1. 





Country 4. (Tele.: Ken.1490. Exten. 806.) 


FREEHOLD £3,250 c.2 


CONSTITUTING THE BEST BARGAIN 
IN DEVON 
COMFORTABLE MANOR HOUSE 
Recently the subject of thorough renovation. Quietly 
retired in the country and commanding magnificent views. 


4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ 
sitting room. 








Electric light. Central Heating. Excellent water. 
Fitted basins in all bedrooms. 
GARAGE. STABLING. 
Gardener's Cottage. 


Well planted but inexpensive Gardens, orchard and 
paddock ; in all 


NEARLY 4 ACRES “ 


Inspected and strongly recommended. HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


RURAL HANTS 3/4 EAST DEVON “es 


, - sani lia eat tian . es ABOUT 20 MILES FROM EXETER. 
BETWEEN BASINGSTOKE AND ALRESFORD Within easy reach of the village church and bus services ; S.R.Stn.34 miles; 50uft. above 








FASCINATING XIVth CENTURY RESIDENCE sealevel; commanding glorious views. 
hp Oar 4 reception, 6 bed and 8 bed and dressing 
ey : dressing rooms (lava- rooms, 3 reception, 2 


& . 
ek tory basins, h.andc.), bathrooms, offices 
Wes. ! 2 bathrooms, maids’ . ee 
Electric light. 


sitting room, ete. . 
silts Excellent water supply. 








Central ag oe Central heating, ete. 
C *s electric . 
a ectre Stabling 
H Garage for 2 cars. Garage 
i Useful outbuildings. Gardens 
te “ner’s 6-1 onus 
1 ’ ga — Farmbuildings 
i and about 25 
‘ Attractive acres of grass- 
Pleasure land available 
Grounds if required 
with lawns, rockery, kitchen and fruit gardens, together with paddocks ; in all 
F . O BE LET FURNISHED BY THE YEAR 
ABOUT 13 ACRES. ONLY £3,500 T 











Hakrops, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 
RURAL PART OF KENT <3 SOUTH DEVON c2] HERTS & ESSEX BORDERS «.2 
Convenient to a village with hmong and about 25 miles from Occupying a delightful position adjoining well-known golf Easily accessible London, j} mile station; threugh trains. 
London. ; course. 
ATTRACTIVE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
CHARMING FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE MODERN LABOUR SAVING HOUSE 


dating back 300 years, with oak beams and other features. 2 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 


3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Extremely well fitted throughout. Garage. Useful outbuildings. 
Cottage. Modern conveniences. » he 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, Pleasant garden, orchard, and several enclosures cf grassland, 
Poultry houses and various outbuildings. eens ali age roe glenn 8, vasant garde - : . 20 ACRES 
The grounds include woodland and meadowland. cite ates ame tnt dedelalle aii tail n all about 20 4 is. 
Mai rater, ¢ P1e uv. q. 
IN ALL ABOUT 17} ACRES. 2 ; Pe gee: FREEHOLD ONLY £2,950 
Brick-built garage. Lovely gardens of about } acre. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT REASONABLE 


Or would be Let, Furnished, for long period at 8 guineas a 











PRICE FOR SALE FREEHOLD oe 
52-6 WwW $ I 52-6 r ‘ WwW ARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
Hakrops Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1, Harrops, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. Harrops, Ltp., 62 n Road, 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn, 809.) 
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SPITFIRES AND HURRICANES 


The success of the Spitfire and the Hurricane is due in a large 
part to the development of the Rolls-Royce ‘Merlin’ liquid-cooled 
motor, which develops more than 1,000 h.p. 

The ‘Merlin’ gives the Spitfire a top speed of 367 m.p.h. and the 


Hurricane, a bigger aeroplane, a maximum of 335 m.p-h. 


No praise is too high for the way they have been flown and fought 





HELPS | 


WARS 
| 


| ® 
| PLEASE BE VERY | 
GENEROUS =| 


NOV. {1 
% ee oe 





by the enthusiastic pilots of the Fighter Command. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


heer AERO ENGINES 
“wat | FOR SPEED AND RELIABILITY 


Sunday Times. Aug. 18 











tik ii 
7s EDISWAN 


for a brilliant future; 





THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 155 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 | 
i 








COLT CEDAR HOUSES 
AND FARM BUILDINGS 


« 





af 
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| In addition to the scheme inaugurated by “Country Life” for the supply of 


Lmergency Hutments, cottages as illustrated above can be built so long as 

private stocks permit. Single-storey types will prove cheapest under crisis 

conditions. When applying for free literature, kindly state requirements. 

We are also able to meet your immediate demands for supplying Dutch 

Barns, Wagon Sheds, additional temporary labourers’ accommodation, etc. 
to provide for additional war-time crops. 


w. €. COLT 


SON & CO. LTD. 
BETHERSDEN - ASHFORD - KENT 


Tel.: BETHERSDEN 216 
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Bertram Park 43, Dover Street, Wir ; 

MISS SHIRLEY OSBORNE 

Miss Osborne is the elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. Brittain Osborne, and is to be married on November 9th 

to Mr. R. W. Annand, v.c., Durham Light Infantry, only son of the late Lt.-Com. W. M. Annand, Royal Naval Division, 

killed at Gallipoli, 1915, and the late Mrs. Annand. Mr. R. W. Annand was recently awarded the V.C. for gallantry 
during the campaign in Belgium. 
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ICH DIEN 


NE element in the nation that has been of incalculable 
importance in resisting the Blitzkrieg is the readiness 
to undertake voluntary services and to stick to the 
job, come what may. Air wardens, auxiliary police, 

A.F.S., Women’s Voluntary Service, Home Guard have, in the 
stock phrase, been rendering invaluable service to the community. 
And “ the community,” of course, accepts these services, which 
the volunteers give them often at the continuous risk of their lives, 
as its due from the State. But if we enquire into the conditions 
of service governing some of the voluntary organisations, some 
striking contrasts are found with the conditions prevailing in the 
regular Government services. An obvious contrast is—cr perhars 
was, since measures have been taken to modify the abuse 
between Post Office workers, who are handsomely paid but went 
to ground as soon as the “Alert ” sounded, and A.R.P. wardens, 
in most cases unpaid, whose voluntary duty is to patrol the streets 
throughout raids, however hot. There is, too, a notable contrast 
between the hours of duty demanded of some volunteers in 
contrast to their regular counterparts—the police, for example. 
The regular constabulary have their established hours of duty— 
generally two periods of four hours each—and these are neither 
extended nor reduced on account of air raids. Many auxiliaries, 
on the other hand, have put in as many as 160 hours a month— 
that is, an average of about six hours per day—on top of their 
civilian employment. This is, no doubt, very convenient for 
the authorities, but is it not takirg an unfair advantage of the 
voluntary principle? The Auxiliary Fire Service, manned by 
professional men and tradesmen who have sacrificed their peace- 
time work altogether, are now sharing extreme dangers equally 
with the regular Fire Brigade. Yet their pay is on a lower scale, 
and not subject to the regulars’ “ active service * bonuses, while 
compensation for injury, or to dependents in case of their death, 
is markedly inferior to the regular fireman’s, and no more than 
that payable to any worker injured when taking cover in a shelter. 
Or take the W.V.S.—those gallant women who have volun- 
teered to go to the rescue of any victims of misfortune. Among 
the tasks lately allotted to them has been the provision of 
refreshments for persons bombed out of their homes or using 
Government shelters. Some branches have a mobile van to be 
rushed to the scene of serious damage or to large shelters in poor 
districts. This involves driving many miles through pitch- 
dark, deserted streets, frequently during the barrage and, of course, 
enemy bombardment—to serve tea and buns to people who, in 
many cases, have no business to be there at all but should have 
accepted evacuation. ‘The volunteers, in this case, are performing 
for nothing, and of course without extra compensation, a service 
that, had not the Ministry of Food been caught napp:ng, ought 
to be an essential part of the State’s air-raid relief duties. Nor 
are these women, when they get back to their base, given a meal 
themselves by a grateful State department. They are volunteers. 
These examples are quoted in no carping spirit. The best 
elements in the nation give their services, if need be their lives, 
gladly in their duty as Christians and Britons. A hard-pressed 
Government, whose whole energies are concentrated on winning 
the war, can rely on the British spirit of service to tide over 
emergencies, and this is no time to halt upon the order of our 
going so long as the jobs get done. Nor is the voluntary spirit 
the mark of any one class. But with the Prime Minister’s phrase 
still in our ears—‘‘ the forward march of the common people of 
all lands towards their just inheritance ’—a reflection does form 
itself in the mind. In times of stress the community, and the 
Government, accept readily enough the voluntary service of those 
whose le‘sure or private means or their patriotism enables them 
to give it. In peace-time, however, many of the present volun- 
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teers will, for the same attributes, revert in the eyes of the 
““ common people ”’ to the category of bourgeoisie, idle rich, or 
capitalists, and be treated as such by those whom they lately 
served. ‘Then, as now, volunteers, having no union to safeguard 
their interests, will no doubt continue to meet all kinds of appeals 
for help with their services—which will be accepted as their duc 
by the community. Voluntary service, in fact, is a mug’s game 
But the British, being a nation of incorrigible mugs, are by th: 
token doomed ever to be animated by the spirit of voluntar 
service—noblesse oblige, Ich dien, and all the rest, even if th 
‘““common people of all lands”? do march to their inheritanc¢ 


THE HOME GUARD 


"THE development of the Home Guard is a matter of most vit; 

importance to-day. ‘To quote Sir George Schuster, it has becon 
a great force—much greater than its first founders dreamed. The futur 
as regards all the possible purposes and conditions for its employmen 
is still unknown. London has only recently learnt how great its vali 
can be—not only in fire-fighting and observing, but in the gener: 
maintenance of morale. It is essential, from now on, to preser\ 
flexibility and to allow the Force freedom to develop according 1 
experience ; but the flexibility, as Sir George says, must be within tl 
limits of a coherent plan, and the military purpose must be clear. Tho 
who have experience of its present working in the country know th 
liaison with the Regular Army is by no means what it should be and th 
a good many of the ‘“‘ wholesale resignations ’’ to which reference h 
been made in the Press are due not only to the coming of winter ar 
the inadequacy of equipment, but to a feeling that the work of the Guar 
is inadequately appreciated and that it does not find its place within tk 
limits of a coherent plan with a clear military purpose. Meanwhi! 
those who have been behind the movement from the first are pushir 
forward with their plans for training leaders and instructors. A schox 
has been in existence for some months past in the immediate neighbour 
hood of London and a new central training school has just been starte 
at a large country estate in the home counties. 


THE MINISTRY OF WORKS 


S outlined by Mr. Attlee, the scope of Lord Reith and the new 

Ministry of Works and Building is, for the present at least, to be 
mainly confined to strictly war-time and largely technical purposes. 
Its constructional functions combine those of the Office of Works with 
the building activities of the Ministry of Supply and those of the Service 
departments that are not of too specialised a character. The other 
most important side of the Ministry’s work covers the big subject of 
licensing and purchasing raw materials, including the investigation of 
substitutes, and determining the priority of re-building claims. All 
these are highly important subjects, and the advantage of their coming 
under a single Ministry must not be under-estimated, but they do not 
appeal greatly to the layman’s imagination. This was the view of the 
House, which accordingly welcomed Mr. Attlee’s concluding announce- 
ment that the Minister is also to ‘‘ consult and report ” on the recon- 
struction of town and country after the war. Reconstruction is so deeply 
involved with planning that it seems inevitable that the town-planning 
division of the Ministry of Health, and the road-building powers of 
the Ministry of Transport must eventually be transferred to the new 
Ministry also. Meanwhile, consultation between the three is an essen tia 
preliminary to the great post-war offensive against muddle and over 
lapping, which need to be cleared away as urgently as ruined streets. 


FARMING TO-DAY REVIEWED 


““FTXO-DAY the farms of Britain are the front line of freedom.” 

It is in the light of these encouraging words that one 
examines Mr. Hudson’s summary—given to the House last week-— 
of the progress which is being made, and of the steps which are being 
taken to aid the farmer in his task. ‘The report on production is satis- 
factory. The total production of foodstuffs has been materially expanded; 
we have a considerably increased reserve of meat on the hoof, and 
agriculture as a whole has a balance which will allow it to face the greate: 
demand in food production next year. As for the Government’s plans, 
the field-to-field survey has put the county executive committees in : 
position to make a scientific attack on many drainage problems and to 
bring into use in the future much derelict land. The census of agricul- 
tural machinery shows a better position so far as tractors are concerned 
than had been anticipated, and the Minister considers the labour situa- 
tion not too unsatisfactory. Here he probably errs’ on the side oi 
optimism. It is all very well to send out a circular’ to farmers urging 
them not to dismiss labour during the coming winter lest it be lost t« 
agriculture for ever, but to take his advice would in many cases be to 
put an uneconomic charge on the farm. A more encouraging passag 
in his speech was that in which he described the arrangement for /ia/soi 
between the joint-stock banks and the county committees in a practica 
attempt to secure that “‘ no farmer who deserves credit will be refused it.’ 


SCHOOL AGE 


HE Government will shortly be asked to consider the raising © 
the school leaving age from fifteen to sixteen. This seems 

particularly inappropriate time for extending full-time educatior 
not only on account of the additional expense involved, but becaus 
every hand can now be employed on useful work. The supporters © 
the proposal advocate that during their additional year many lads shoul 
be given some form of technical instruction fitting them for immediat 
entry into industry. It is questionable whether such preliminary trainin 
is not more usefully acquired by actual employment. On the lan 
this is undoubtedly the case, where, as the food-production campaig! 
develops, boys can often relieve men for the heavier work. It is largel: 


the absence of juvenile labour from British farming that helps to kee} 
production costs higher than in countries where it is the recognisec 
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ling at least carries on and offers a bracing and economical 


time relaxation. Masters are taking particular care this year 

followers do not trample over autumn sowings. Above are 

storrington Beagles after their opening meet, with an ex-master, 

tain Gerald Gundry, on leave from the Army, acting as 
first whip 


: for families to help in the fields. A full agricultural day is, of 

se, too long for a lad of fifteen, but this is got over in the most 

ressive countries by combining a morning or afternoon’s work 

part-time education for the last year. Objections have been found 

art-time education in this country, but there is much to be said for 

nd it would be well worth while reviewing the matter in the light 
©. war-time conditions. 


i THE TEMPLE 


“ FT is one of those nooks, the turning into which, out of the clashing 

~ street, imparts to the ‘telieved pedestrian the sensation of having 
put cotton in his ears and velvet soles on his boots. It is one of those 
nooks where a few smoky sparrows twitter in smoky trees, as though they 
called to one another ‘ Let us play at country.’”’ ‘That was written of 
Staple Inn, but it is as true of all the inns and not least of Pump Court 
in the Temple. Though so near the busy street it seemed so peaceful 
a spot that it was hard to imagine a bomb there, but now its windows and 
some of its walls are shattered, though its smoky plane tree happily 
remains. Far more distressing, of course, is the damage to that beautiful 
piece of Elizabethan England, the Middle Temple Hall, where the 
famous carved screen is damaged but not irreparably. The only con- 
solation is that things might have been still worse, for the windows and 
the portraits had been removed to a place of safety. 


MIXED BOWL 


Now let me gather all that’s left of summer 

To fill one glowing bowl. 

Roses excluded (for alone they queen it), 
Chrysanthemums (because they breathe of winter), 
What’s left of sweets a little garden held ? 


Anemones, like white and gold princesses, 

And homely phlox and stout plebeian asters ; 
Prolific cottage marigolds, contrasting 

With pungent French relations trim and small ; 
Those mimic suns, nasturtiums gleaming yellow 
Even to the crack of frost’s impending doom ; 
Heleniums, too, the russet and the sunny, 

And clumps of throbbing crimson snapdragons ; 
Some sturdy stocks and little button sunflowers, 
With Michaelmas daisies lilac, white and rose. 
Oh, here’s enough to brim the bowl with colour ! 
To weave one mute farewell 

For spring that held grim promise, and for summer 
That has fulfilled it to the uttermost. 


Yet, since all beauty sings that it has meaning— 
A hand that made it and that made for love— 
This bowl stands witness to another Purpose 
Than that now raining death on earth. 
V. H. FRieEpDLAENDER. 


" ) PROTECT THE ABBEY 


HE Dean of Westminster has appealed for more volunteers to act 
as roof-spotters and fire-fighters for the Abbey, whose emergency 
ad is badly in need of reinforcement. A.R.P. has already involved 
_Abbey authorities in very heavy expenditure, all of which has proved 
’e essential. In addition to the cost of measures undertaken for the 
tection of irreplaceable treasures, a large outlay will be necessary 

nake the fabric weatherproof after the damage done to its windows. 
the time, too, there is the cost of maintaining the watching and fire- 
ting services. Money, therefore, as well as voluntary help, is 
ently needed to safeguard a shrine which is the sacred possession 
lof us. An appeal also comes from Gloucester to help the cathedral 
\Orities in the task of removing their famous east window, com- 
\orating the knights‘who fought at Calais. Subscriptions should 
ent to the Deanery. 4 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Grouse by Post—Rabbit Control—The New Water Holes. 
By Major C. S. Jarvis. 


HAVE just received two brace of grouse from the north of Scotland, 

and I suppose, like everything else from this defence area, they 

had to pass through the hands of the Censor ; but the weather 

being cold they managed to withstand the delay and the test. 

Those that I received in the middle of August, when the tempera- 
ture was round about the eighties, must have caused fear and despon- 
dency in the Censor’s office, and the postman, when leaving them at 
the house many days after they had left the moors, informed the cook 
that if we should ask him to dinner that night he regretted he would 
have to refuse owing to a previous engagement. 

On the last consignment of grouse the printed label from the 
kindly donor was not a correct statement of its contents, for in the 
space opposite ‘‘ grouse’ was the numeral four, which was correct, 
but some facetious member of the postal service had filled in all the 
other spaces, so that the rush basket purported to contain sixteen hares 
as well, together with an assorted larder of all other game. 

In those happy days before 1914, when among other cheap things, 
such as a Penny Post and a halfpenny postcard, one could send a parcel 
up to three pounds for 3d., I rented a very rough shoot in Dorset. 
The connection between a 3lb. parcel for 3d. and a rough shoot in 
Dorset may not be immediately obvious, and the explanation is that 
during December and January the thick undergrowth of the spinneys 
always yielded an odd woodcock. These—if I did not miss them— 
I sent to my father, who, like so many other people, put the woodcock 
very high up the list of delicacies ; and sending a solitary bird weighing 
a matter of ounces only with postage stamps covering 3lb. had sometimes 
a peculiar and pleasing result, for the despatch of the first bird brought 
a reply thanking me warmly for the brace of grouse and woodcock, 
and adding: ‘“ I was surprised to see the grouse, but I remember now 
that some experiments are being made to introduce this bird to the 
Dorset moors and I am glad it has been such a success that you can spare 
me a brace. They were every bit as good as Highland birds.” 

The only explanation of the mystery was that in those days, when 
there were very few syndicates and everybody shot his own shoot, 
the parcel post from August 12th until the end of January was full 
of game, and much of it was merely tied roughly by the neck with a 
label attached. In the sorting rooms at the G.P.O. in London, one 
imagines, there was at the close of the day’s work a pile of loose birds 
that had come adrift in the bags, and the worried sorters to dispose of 
these tied them on to any small consignment that was far short of the 
weight allowed. This, I imagine, was what occurred, for on another 
occasion my solitary ’cock arrived with companions he had picked up 
on the way—this time a couple of snipe. 

* * 
* 

HE business of keeping our rabbit population under control has 
caused a great deal of bother in both Houses of Parliament, notably 
of recent years in the House of Lords. According to Mr. David Stead, 
the Australian authority in such matters, so far as the consumption of 
vegetation is concerned—and they know something about it in Australia 
—five rabbits can easily do the work of one sheep. It is four or five 
years ago now since the National Farmers’ Union declared that where 
a landowner or farmer failed to keep down the number of his own (and 
consequently his neighbours’) expensive guests, the business should 
be tackled by the local authority. Subsequent attempts at producing 
effective legislation were a failure, but the situation is such to-day that 
we can all agree that the rabbit is a pest of the first rank, even though 
we fall short of accepting Sir Rowland Sperling’s estimate of £70,000,0c0 
as a measure of its yearly depredations to the farming industry. We 
have often discussed in these pages the best methods to be adopted 
either by local authorities or by owners and farmers in cases where the 
rabbit population has really got out of hand. ‘To-day the business should, 
of course, so far as control is concerned, fall on the shoulders of the 
county agricultural executive committees. Judging from their personnel 
hey know as much as anybody could. If they need more in the way 
of expert guidance they will probably find it in the pamphlet on ‘‘ The 
Control and Extermination of Wild Rabbits,” just issued by the Bureau 
of Animal Population of Oxford University and written by Mr. A. D. 
Middleton. It is unnecessary to go into details here as to the relative 
advantages of trapping, snaring, netting, ferreting, shooting and gassing. 
The most efficient means of destruction will fail if the limits are small. 
Widespread extermination calls for co-ordination and the basis for it 
exists in the county war agricultural executive committees. Let them 
note, however, that (like some other animals) ‘‘ the rabbit’s natural ten- 
dency is to sit tight in one of the blind ends of its burrow when irritated, 

and not to make a mad rush to the open air.” 

*,* 

ONE of Bairnsfather’s most famous drawings of the last war was 
entitled ‘‘ Where did that one go?” and depicted Old Bill and 
three or four of his comrades crouching in a most fragile and inefficient 
dug-out while overhead the air is full of flying shells. The particular 
shell in which they are interested at that moment has struck the back of 
their frail shelter. To-day this is the question we ask each other almost 
every other morning when we meet in the streets of the villages, and 
in nine cases out of ten it is very difficult to obtain any satisfactory 
information, because a large proportion of the bombs that are sprinkled 
over the countryside seem to drop in bogs, moors, spinneys, and other 
purely military objectives, so that the discovery of the crater is not made 
until grass has started to grow along its sides and the wild beasts of the 
field and the birds of the air have begun to use it as a watering place. 

While wandering in search of something to supplement the meat 
ration I flushed a small flight of mallard from an area of moorland that 
in normal times is hardly damp enough to harbour a snipe, and the 
explanation of the mystery was that they had been feeding in a large 
water-filled crater of the existence of which no one was aware except the 
duck and also, judging by the ‘“‘ slots,” the wild deer of the area. 
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THE WESSEX FLAX HARVEST 


AN OLD INDUSTRY REVIVED 


In the season 1939-40 an additional 16,000 acres of flax has been grown, gathered and processed, but a hundred years ago Britain grew 320,000 acres 
To-day closing of the Baltic and Low Countries has threatened an acute shortage for ropes, canvas and linen ; linseed from flax is also an importeni 
The photographs illustrating this article were taken in the neighbourhood of Beaminster, where an old flax n;'!] 
has been recommissioned by Fontmell Industries. 


of flax. 


addition to home-grown feeding-stuffs. 


HE endeavours of the Government 
to ensure that an additional 16,000 acres 
of flax be put under cultivation during 
the spring and summer of 1940 have 
met with highly satisfactory results ; 
and farmers, particularly in East Anglia and 
Wessex, have found their initial experiments 
so successful that it is certain that succeeding 
years will see a still larger acreage under flax. 

Formerly Great Britain produced large 
quantities of this crop—in 1860 we had some 
320,000 acres, and a revival took place during 
the last war. Since then, however, the industry 
has almost died out, and it has been the acute 
situation again brought about by war needs, 
and the requirements of the fighting Services 
in particular, which has caused the Government 
to attach so great an importance to the cultiva- 
tion of flax. The class of flax mostly required 
for war purposes—ropes and cordage, webbing, 
nets, canvas and sailcloth—is normally a product 
of the Baltic States, Poland and Russia ; while 
we relied on Holland and Belgium to give us 
the finer qualities required for aeroplane 
fabrics, etc. 

The Government drive for 16,000 acres 
was pressed home in the winter of 1939-40. 
Where land was found to be suitable, and the 
local farmers were offered definite contracts 
for flax by the processing factories, the county 
war agricultural executive committees were 
empowered to recommend such land for the 
£2 an acre ploughing-up grant. 

It was established by the pioneers who have 
recently reconstructed the flax industry that 
‘““green’”’ or unretted flax could be perfectly 
well used for the needs of the Services, save 
where the finest quality of linen was required. 
This revolutionised the problems of the growers, 
doing away with the lengthy process of retting 
and drying. Selected strains of pedigree seed 
must be used, chosen from the several tested 
varieties sponsored by the Linen Industry 
Research Association. These can be the 
** Liral ” types, such as Liral Crown or Liral 
Monarch, or of the ‘“‘ Stormont” group 
(Stormont Cirrus or Stormont Gossamer), 
established by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Northern Ireland. 

Under the present scheme, the Ministry 
of Supply is the authority responsible, and the 
crop is grown under two types of contract, 
in the framing of which both the Ministry and 
the National Farmers’ Union were concerned. 
In the first contract, the grower is paid for the 





IN THE FLAX MILL: LOOKING THROUGH TO THE 


PROCESSING ROOM 
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THE VALUE OF THE FLAX CROP DEPENDS LARGELY 
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IN WHICH IT IS PULLED 


Hand 


machine, here shown, has been more satisfactory in level 


seed at 25s. per hundredweight and for the 
straw at £6 5s. per ton, provided that the straw 
yields 10 per cent. of natural fibre when pro- 
cessed. A bonus is also payable for percentage 
yields of fibre above the average. The crop 
must be delivered to the factory by the grower. 
This contract was drawn up in the hope that 
it would appeal to the type of farmer who aimed 
at the crop really required by the factory, 
namely, yield of fibre rather than gross tonnage. 

In the second contract, the grower is paid 
£8 per ton for all usable straw stacked and 
thatched on his own land, the factory under- 
taking to collect free up to a distance of twenty 
miles. A good average crop of flax will yield 
some 2} tons of straw and 44cwt. of seed per 
acre; but reports coming in from some 
Wessex flaxlands are showing the fine yield of 
3 tons to the acre. 

While the improved scutching machine 
now in use in the modern pro- 
cessing factories has given satis- 
factory results on the whole, 
the same cannot be altogether 
said for the new reaper and 
binder or tractor-drawn pulling 
machine, from which wonderful 
results have been confidently 
expected. On the flat lands of 
East Anglia the reaper and 
binder machine does better 
than in the hilly country of 
Somerset and Dorset, where, 
moreover, very heavy crops are 


being yielded. The value of 


the flax crop depends very 
largely on the manner in which 
the harvesting is done; and 
one largé grower, Mr. Rolf 


Gardiner, of Springhead, Dor- 
set, Organiser of Fontmell 
Industries, has expressed the 
opinion that next year he will 
advise the farmers who are 
sending their flax to the Slape 
Flax Mills, of which he is a 
director, to put only such 
acreage under flax as they can 
conveniently handle by hand 
pulling. 

The mill at Slape has 
installed a turbine scutcher of 
the Vanhauert type (Belgian 
machine). In 1939 a horse- 
pulled flax-pulling machine was 





pulling is at present most efficient on hilly ground. 


The 


tractor-drawn pulling 
arable country 


introduced, with medium success. Mr. Gar- 
diner found that the turbine scutcher wasted 
a lot of the fibre and produced too high a 
proportion of “tow,” short-length flax very 
difficult to utilise in the form delivered from 
the machine scutcher. He has therefore de- 
cided so far as possible to concentrate on quality 
production, and to restrict the acreage under 
flax until the new pulling machines can be 
successfully adapted to the difficulties of 
Wessex flax-growing. 

Fontmell Industries is growing 500 acres 
of the national output of 16,000 acres. This 
is small, but, since the confidence of the 
farmers has had to be regained—having been 
lost as a result of the Government scheme 
after the last war having proved a failure—it 
has been thought best to adopt the motto 
** Festina lente.” 

The mill at Slape, formerly a derelict, has 
been re-built and adapted. Roads have been 
built, barn sites levelled, the entire place 
planned for economic methods of handling the 
flax. A building was converted into a hostel, 
with common rooms, kitchen, shower baths, 
etc., and the organiser and his chief workmen 
have bedrooms on the second floor, the third 
floor being turned into a dormitory for volun- 
teers who came to help with the harvest. Fo 
the 1940 season, Fontmell Industries grew 
560 acres of flax in four counties—Wilts 
Dorset, Somerset and Devon. The main crops 
were concentrated in mid-Somerset and South- 
west Dorset, and here the experienced farmers 
grew amazing crops, which, despite the dry 
season, averaged 3 tons to the acre. Thi 
farmers were supplied with pedigree seed b) 
the mill, with drills and fiddlers, and at harvest 
time five pulling machines were suppliec 
pulled by tractors with power take-off. Th 
comparison between hand-pulled and machine 
pulled flax is enormous. ‘The one can b 
pulled clean, and the sheaves are properly la: 
and tied. The machine-pulled flax is untidi 
pulled, badly wilted, poorly tied, and leav: 
a fair amount behind. There must be gre 
improvements if these machines are to equ 
hand-pulled, on land such as exists in Wesse 
The cost of hand pulling is high—3 per ac: 
as against £1 for machine pulling,—but the: 
is no question that, for quality productio: 
hand pulling pays. 

At £8-£11 per acre flax is a paying cro} 
for the farmer. But it is an exacting cro 
which inevitably must draw the soil, since i 
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is pulled without leaving any residue behind. The seed, too, 
seems to draw upon the fertility of the soil: therefore flax 
ust be grown not more often than every five years upon the 
me land. 

The picture showing the machine at work was taken on 
he estate of Mr. Sykes at Sutton Veney, Dorset ; and Mr. 
ykes shared the view of his neighbour to some extent, although 

thought that the machines could be considerably improved 
fore next summer. It is to be hoped that the difficulties 
,w experienced may be overcome; for the difficulty 
finding suitable labour in war-time for the exacting flax 
int is in any case considerable, while the cost of hand 
lling is another factor very hard to reconcile with war 
nditions. 

Flax follows a white straw or ley, doing particularly well 

er white clover ley, after which two crops of flax may safely 
taken. Much of the derelict grasslands broken up this 
ir were not expected to show very satisfactory crops this pm 
st season; and here flax has proved an admirable stop- re j * ye <i gD 
5: immune from wireworm, not popular with rabbits, ; f i 
d the best crop in the world for breaking down old 
iS 


i 


s. 
South Dorset is a county well famed for its ropes and 
ts—was not the ‘“‘ Bridport Dagger” a synonym for the 
ngman’s rope ?—and the Slape Flax Mills have become 
natural centre for much of the Wessex flax industry. This 
‘| also deals with crops primarily for seed, z.e. linseed. The 


aw and consequently the fibres are shorter, but can be THE RE-BUILT AND RE-EQUIPPED FLAX MILL, AT SLAPE, 





rked up into tow. The seed, of course, is crushed and BEAMINSTER 
rms an important component of cattle cakes. [Early in 
ctober the Fontmell In- - And sing Flax, Flax, stacks 


istries invited farmers, 
inners, officials, workmen 
d their wives to a great 
essex Flax Feast. This 
is held in the upper room 
the building of the mill, 
d 170 guests were enter- 
ined. 

For the luncheon the 

om was decorated with 
right flax and _ flowers 
id good food of Wessex 
rigin—including whole- 
ieal bread stone ground 
a Fontmell. Grace was 
ing by the Springhead 
Choir, and at the end of 
the meal two silver bowls 
were presented to the 
srowers of the season’s 
best flax. While the silver 
bowls were passed round 
the company as_ loving- 
cups, a Ballad of Flax 
was sung, the verses by 
different members of the 
company, to the tune of 
“John Barleycorn.” Here 
are some of them: 


of Flax, 
Here’s to the flax we’ll wear 
on our backs. 


They sent us seed called Liral 
Crown to sow into the 
ground, 

And some they sent a hun- 
dredweight and some but 
ninety pounds. 


And sing Flax .. . etc. 


The seed we drilled or fiddled 
in, and hoping for the 
best, 

We waited rain to spring the 
braird or else we rolled 
and pressed. 


And ene... ete. 


By June the brairded lines 
were green and dazzled 
from afar, 

But oh the shameful char- 
lock’s stain that many a 
field did wear. 


And sing . . , ete. 
A-weeding thistles, charlock, 


docks, we grumbled night 
and morn, 





as dt ‘ ‘ , But soon the pretty linseed 
Of flax and linseed let us sing . blue against our feet did 
this Fifth October day THE RE-BUILT AND ADAPTED TURBINE SCUTCHING MACHINE warn. 
For all our crops are gathered This has mechanised the laborious old hand process of extracting the Rath olin an 
in and we await our pay, fibre o% ilies 


Wherever were a pair of hands to pulling they were 
sent, 

And all the livelong August days their sun-scorched 
backs were bent. 








And sing, , , etc. 


And then a-carting we did go with lorries in 
between, 

And some were carting golden crops and some were 
carting green. 









And sing .. . ete. 





And now each sheaf is pitched up and all the fields 
are shorn, 

And ricks are thatched or covered in with rick- 
sheets sound or torn. 







And sing .. . ete. 






And sing Flax, Flax, stacks of Flax, 
Here’s to the flax we’ll wear on our backs. 






The words have the honest vigour of the 
true country ballad. E. C. Davis. 









TABLES LAID FOR THE WESSEX FLAX 
FEAST 


A hundred and seventy guests—farmers, 







spinners, staff and their wives—were enter- 






tained in the upper room of the mill, and 
silver bowls, presented for the best flax, were 
passed round filled with local cider 
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K?UNMING IN YUNNAN 


By ALAN HOUGHTON BRODRICK 


From their new bases in French Indo-China, 
which they now to all intents and purposes control, 
the Japanese bombarded and partially 
destroyed K’unming, the capital of 
Yiinnan. The inaccessibility of the city and its 
important position on the Burma Road have 
made it, since the Japanese invasion of China, 
one of the main centres of Chinese resistance. 
The Japanese are 
results of the traffic that is again flowing through 
the Burma highway by the destruction of 
K’unming and the bombing of the 

lead to and from the city. 


have 
ancient 


endeavouring to offset the 


roads which 


HEN Marco Polo wrote of the 
Province of Caragian and_ its 
strange customs, the Chinese, 
under their Mongol emperors, had 
only just conquered the region 

they have since called Yiin-nan or the ‘‘ Cloudy 

South.”” From the eighth century to 

the country was known as Nan-Chao, and it 

formed an independent State whose rulers 
were probably of Thai stock—that is, of the 
same Origin as the Siamese and Laotians. The 
bulk of the Yiinnanese population, however, 
has always been Lolo, a Mongoloid people, 
now thoroughly Sinised in the towns, but in 


— 
1253 


‘A La Bee i 








YUNNAN LANDSCAPE 








\ shallow lake full of fish, the horizon ringed by distant mountains 


the countryside still markedly different from 
the Chinese in customs, language, costume and 
appearance. The present Governor of the 
province, General Lung- Yiin—that is, “‘ Dragon 
Cloud ’—who was for long, before becoming 
reconciled with Chiang-kai-shek, a quasi- 
independent war-lord, is a pure-blooded Lolo 
who thoroughly understands his people. 
Yiinnan is a land of high mountains and 
lofty plateaux most of which seem to have 
been anciently the beds of great lakes. K’un- 
ming, the capital, is built on such a high plain. 
The town is buttressed against a rocky pine- 
clad hill to the north, but it is at some distance 





pp dae : ’ 
, a? Ble 
Naot pel yeu 4 4 . 
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shrunk in 
historical times, since Marco Polo speaks of it 


from its lake, which must have 


as being “‘ quite a hundred miles round.” The 
lake is shallow, and to-day, as in the thirteenth 
century, “there is found a great quantity of 
fish of the best in the world. They are very 
large and of all very fine kinds.” 

To the west of the lake rises a long but 
lofty hill known as the Hsi-shan, or ‘‘ Mountain 
of the West,”’ and the far horizon is bordered 
on all other sides by high mountains. As 
K’unming itself is some six thousand feet 
above sea level, and consequently counts as 
one of the mountain capitals of the world, the 





K’UNMING. "| THE TA-KWAN-LIU GARDENS 
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THE GOLDEN HORSE GATE, K’UNMING 


isants on the right wear the traditional Lolo dress. 


The Golden Horse is, with the 


Jade Hen, the tutelary genius of the city 


-ounding peaks are often over ten thousand 


The plain of Yiinnan is dotted with villages 
| small towns and intensely cultivated. 
arly all crops grow there—apple, peach, 
‘icot and almond, sugar-cane and rice, maize 
1 wheat, and an abundance of trees of all 
ts. The countryside is amazingly varied. 
one moment you might be in a Devonshire 
ie, at another in a semi-tropical jungle. The 

climate is at least for nine months out of the 

ear, delicious, an eternal spring-time with 
iminous, high, pale blue skies, and never too 
hot, although, for some time before the rains 
break, the atmosphere is so dry that you can 
comb electric sparks out of your hair. 

Mohammedans have always been very 
numerous in Yiinnan, but to-day you cannot 
distinguish them from their fellows. Their 
Chinese-fashion mosques are tucked away in 
side streets and almost the only sign of their 
presence are the little cards they display on 
their stalls : one bears the opening chapter of 
the Koran in Arabic, and the other (if perchance 
they be butchers, as so many are) a notice in 
Chinese, ‘‘ Sells no pork,’ and this refusal 
the Chinese find very queer. 

In the fifties and sixties of the last century, 
however, the whole land of Yiinnan was devas- 
tated by a Moslem rebellion, which was bloodily 
though inefficiently repressed by the Imperial 
authorities. The population of K’unming sank 
in twenty years from 120,000 to barely 50,000, 
and the country did not begin to recover until 
the opening of the French-owned Yiinnan 
railway in 1910, which was_ illustrated in 
Country Lire, August 31st. 

Thanks, then, to its remoteness, to the 
comparatively late date of its civilisation by 
the Chinese, and to the ruin wrought by the 
Viohammedan Rebellion, this ‘‘ Colonial China” 
as M. Henri Maspéro has well called it, remained 
until the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War 
one of the most old-fashioned of China’s 

rovinces. Even now you can step aside from 
.e main streets of K’unming and find yourself 

a land unchanged since the fourteenth 

ntury. All the features of old Chinese life 

e faithfully reproduced in this remote south- 

‘st which clings to the old ways with the 
nacious conservatism of the convert. 

K’unming has become the _ intellectual 

pital of China. It houses the National 

brary, the Academia Sinica and the Univer- 

Its population has quadrupled. Its roads 
| streets swarm with refugees and the 
dernised Chinese of the Treaty Ports. High- 
wered cars dash along the narrow alleys. 

u run into women’s brigades marching, 

‘ies full of soldiers in greenish khaki cotton 

‘orms, brilliantly attired and heavily painted 

j-song girls with lovely hands toying with 

s as they bowl by in rickshaws. New suburbs 

ing up overnight. The plain near the city 

-overed with hangars, flying-fields and 





HEI-LUNG-T’AN : 


One of the loveliest spots near K’unming. 


THE POOL OF THE 


387 


hutments. A railway is being constructed to 
link up K’unming more rapidly with Ch’ung- 
k’ing. Part of the old 25ft. high town wall 
has been demolished. The streets are full of 
smart young engineers in European dress who 
speak perfect English and beam at you through 
gold-rimmed spectacles (we like Chinese-style 
glasses, the Chinese do not): but the old life 
of K’unming goes on. Even in the main streets 
you are constantly held up while caravans of 
little shaggy Tibetan ponies shamble past 
laden with half-globes of salt, tin ingots or 
firewood. ‘Troops of Lolos, both the men and 
the women clad in blue cotton trousers and 
short coats, gather at the street corners, their 
heavy burdens held on by forehead straps. 
Here and there, serenely surveying the scene, 
is an old-fashioned Chinese gentleman in long, 
black, padded gown, biretta-like cap with red 
silk knob, leaning on his stick, ageless and time- 
less. 

The architecture of even the main street 
of the Old Town cannot have changed much 
for the past three hundred years or so. Its 
wooden-fronted shops and houses are all 
painted eau de Nil green, and you may watch 
a local house-painter carefully limning the 
Eight Symbols of Felicity on the lintel while 
a big, fat tom-cat, attached by collar and chain 
like a watchdog looks up at him. The people 
of K’unming are late risers, and the shops do 
not open much before ten in the morning ; 
but business goes on until past eleven at night. 


BLACK DRAGON 

A fourteenth-century Taoist temple amid 

oak and pine woods, before which is a pool containing sacred fish—the bodyguard of the 
Black Dragon, invoked to obtain rain 








(Left) MUMMY OF HAI-KO. 


the Rocks. K’unming. 


Each shop and store is lighted by electricity, 
and there, sitting behind his piled-up wares 
smoking his pewter water-pipe, is the merchant, 
imperturbably quick-witted to strike a good 
bargain and _ unostentatiously watching his 
family and apprentices bustle about. You 
can buy anything from powdered dragons’ bones 
to Tibetan jewellery and French patent medi- 
cines, but there are no longer to be found in 
K’unming the wonderful things you can unearth 
in Talifu, the old capital of Yiinnan, farther to 
the west on the Burma and Tibet roads. 
Once off the main streets you will be the 
only person in European dress, but no one will 
give you a glance: you will see no more 
Methodist missions (preferred, as a Chinese 
friend explained to me, because the Protestant 
language, English, is so much more useful 
than the Catholic languages, French or Spanish), 
no more patriotic posters, and no more soldiers, 
but a door may open in a sordid wall and give 
you a glimpse of shady, flower-decked courts 
as an old lady in a dark blue gown, with that 
look of imperious urbanity characteristic of 


(Right) 





IN THE 





A saintly bonze, who died in the time of the Emperor K’ang Hsi (1662-1725). 
PAGODA OF TORTURES (KWEI-HWA-SSEUV). 


totters out on her 
servant holding 


the Chinese mother-in-law, 
bound feet supported by her 
a spread umbrella. 

At every turn there is a temple. The new, 
built to the plan of the old, look old, and the 
old are so often repaired that they seem new. 
The Temple of Confucius is library, museum, 
gymnasium, club and public park; the Fish 
Temple with its lotus lake is open to all; in 
the centre of the town is the delightful Ta-kwan- 
liu Park, full of pools and pavilions; the 
Temple of the Rocks is built upon the hill 


which forms the northern boundary of the 
old city. In the pavilion called Tse-yun-tsié 


you may see in a glass case the mummified 
body of Hai-ko, a saintly bonze who died at 
a great age in the reign of the Emperor K’ang- 
Hsi. This Chinese incorruptible is more 
cheerful than the thing you see in the Red 
Square at Moscow. Hai-ko has been clothed 
in a golden-brown robe and fitted with a fine 
set of false teeth and imposing spectacles. He 
grins at you engagingly. 

You can see the same sort of thing at any 
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Ina pavilion of the Temple 
Built near K’unming in A.D. 1402 


of the countless pagodas and temples th 
cover the countryside, such as the Temp 
of Tortures, whose courts and shrines are 
Chinese Chamber of Horrors designed to wa 
the wicked of the consequences of their 
deeds. To the north of the city, on the Mou: 
tain of the Five Ancient Ones is the Blac 
Dragon Pool Temple, buried in oak and pit 
woods ; in the pool are huge fish that form th 
bodyguard of the Dragon, whom you invok 
to obtain rain. 

You drive out from K’unming towards 
the setting sun, and skirt the end of the poplar- 
fringed lake and its busy port. The inland sea 
is drained by the Putu-ho, an affluent of the 
Kinshakiang, or Golden Sand River, as the 
Yang-tsé is called in its upper reaches. You 
follow the western edge of the lake, leave the 
Burma Road to your right and wind up the 
flanks of the Hsi-shan among red rock and 
gnarled blue-green pine trees. 

Here you are far from Kuomintang, 
Japanese aggression, “‘ New Life’ theories, 
and the world of to-day. 


BEHIND THE FACTORY FRONT 


REST HOUSE FOR ARMAMENT WORKERS 





THE COUNTRY HOUSE PLACED 


AT THE DISPOSAL OF THE AUSTIN COMPANY’S 


EMPLOYEES 


A view from the gardens showing the old manor house which survives behind the late Georgian building 


ONG hours in the armament 
factories produce a strain 
which even the toughest of 
workers cannot stand in- 
definitely without periods 

of rest and refreshment. Particu- 
larly is this the case when the day- 
workers’ rest is broken by nightly 
raid warnings. The night-worker 
is perhaps rather better off, as there 
is a greater chance of sleep during 
the day time; but constant night 
work without sunlight also tells on 
the health in time. 

There is an urgent need just 
now for country billets in quiet 
areas, not too far from the big 
cities, where those who are feeling 
the strain most can get a night or 
two of unbroken sleep with a few 
hours of real rest and relaxation 
during the day. Lord Horder has 
already appealed for offers of ac 
commodation for the overtaxed 
A.R.P. workers of London, and 
there must be many readers of 
Country LiFe who are already 
welcoming some of these tired bu‘ 
indomitable men and women t¢ 
their homes. In describing the 
A.R.P. pérsonnel in the large citie: 
as the shock troops of the civiliat 
front, he is far from overstating the 
importance of the services whic! 
they are rendering. Alike for 
efficiency and health, a pause for 
recuperation is essential; “to re- 
main within the vulnerable arez 
continuously and to be deprived 
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of sleep invites both physical and moral 
collapse.” 

What is true of these front line workers— 
&remen, first-aid and stretcher parties, wardens, 
nembers of rescue and demolition squads— 
oplies also to those employed in key industries 

London and the large provincial cities. With 
.em it is often not so much the exhausting 
‘ture as the monotony of their work, extended 

hours far longer than any to which they are 

customed in peace time, that in time produces 
ed bodies and tired minds. A short spell in 

e country—even if it is only for a day and a 

uple of nights—makes a wonderful difference 

these workers’ resiliency and efficiency. 
he sight of trees, woods and meadows, 
intry sounds and country smells, are the 
st of all tonics for one who has spent months 
the din and fetid atmosphere of a workshop 
factory, watching and working the same 
.chine. 

The accompanying illustrations show the 
id of service that may be performed by those 
‘ttunate enough to live in regions remote 
m the noise of bombs and guns. In a 
aceful and lovely part of England, execu- 
es of the Austin Motor Company are able 
enjoy the quiet and refre.hment of the 
untryside through the kindness of a lady 
10 has opened her home as a rest house. 
scheme has been arranged for small parties 
workers to come in shifts with their wives 





(Left) THE DINING-ROOM (Right) A PARTY IN THE MORNING ROOM, SET 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM 


REST AND RELAXATION 
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ASIDE FOR THOSE WHO COME FOR 


for two nights’ undisturbed sleep, with a clear 
day for recreation and _ recuperation in 
between. 

The house is an old and interesting one. 
The main block, of red brick, with facings of 
local stone, is of late eighteenth century date, 
but behind it there remains a part of the 
earlier manor house—a characteristic example 
of the local ‘‘black and white’’ timber- 
framing—which now accommodates the offices. 
The Georgian portion, tall, well built and 
having a flat parapet to its roofs, has large, 
sunny windows to light its spacious rooms, 
while the attic storey is of much more generous 
proportions than in many houses of the period. 
The four main reception-rooms on the ground 
floor open off a stone-flagged hall, from which 
there rises a graceful Georgian staircase. There 
is some interesting contemporary decoration, 
for instance, in the drawing-room on the right 


of the hall, which has a late Georgian 
fireplace and overmantel with Adamesque 
decoration. 


The top floor of five bedrooms, together 
with the morning room, have been set aside 
for the Austin Company’s employees. They 
have their meals with the owner and her 
daughters, and after dinner gather in the 
drawing-room. In the day time they are free 
to wander about the garden and grounds, to 
use the games room, or play tennis on the hard 
tennis courts. The surroundings are ideal for 
obtaining a real rest from the strain of war 
work. From the friendly atmosphere of this 
country house relays of workers are returning 
refreshed and heartened to the rigours of the 
factory front, 
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A MODERN COUNTRY 
HOUSE—II 


DESIGNED FOR HIMSELF BY 
MR. SERGE CHERMAYEFF, F.R.1.B.A. 


Having discussed the design of 
this wooden house in relation to 
its surroundings, we shall see how 
ingeniously its planning and con- 
struction have been worked out. 


T was remarked last week that this very 
modern-looking house has really a good 
deal in common with the old timber- 
framed houses of the English countryside 

in the principles of its construction: a 
framework of timber posts on a_ solid 
foundation, in this case of brick. Like them, 


too, it has a single central chimney stack, 
the walls being in the nature of filling, but, 
instead of wattle and daub, weather-boarding 
It is even possible to compare the 


and glass. 


2.—THE LIVING-ROOM 
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1—THE SOUTH FRONT, OPEN TO 
THE VIEW OF THE DOWNS 


preparations made for the erection of the 
framework with the “ rearing” of the main 
timbers of a house in medizval times, when 
the neighbours were all called in to help 
haul them up. Not that Mr. and Mrs. 
Chermayeff held a “ rearing cocktail party ” 
as an equivalent to the “‘ twopence for drink ” 
found in this connection anciently. But, as 
then, the jarrah-wood principals—which are 
exposed on the south front (Fig. 1)—and as 
much as possible of the components were 


The structural framework of upright 
and horizontal beams here forms an 
inset balcony to the bedrooms 


prepared at the factory before erection. A 
special system of assembling was devised by 
means of steel angles and specially designed 
stirrups enabling the main structural members 
to be pulled together gradually as the timber 
dried out, on a series of bolts which were 
afterwards covered with wood pellets. The 
result has been a perfectly rigid structure 
without possibility of movement or squeak. 
Even the floor boards contribute to brace the 
framework by being laid diagonally. 








** Country Life’ 


Cork floor, yellow brick chimney breast, walnut veneer woodwork, the sliding panels 
of which reveal lit recesses for works of art or the radio and cocktail cabinet 
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aaa The inner half, at the higher level of the entry hall. 
3.—THE STUDY A settee backs against the desk below 
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Architectural Review. 


The old carpenters and wrights, in the 
course of centuries of trial and error, evolved 
ingenious uses of various simple materials for 
filling in their timber framework to make the 
interior warm and dry and quiet. Since this 
house is built on essentially the same principle, 
the same problems arose and, as one side is 
entirely of glass, in acuter degree. The 
great practical interest of the design is the 
way in which insulation—of temperature and 
sound—and the provision of the services have 
been achieved. ‘The house is centrally heated 
by a gravity-feed boiler in a basement chamber 
with a thermostatically controlled blower. 
There are radiators in passages and stairway, 
and radiant panels in the living-rooms. In 
the latter the panels are situated under the 
paving and immediately above in the ceiling 
to compensate for heat lost through the large 
glass area. This elaborate installation is, of 
course, a necessary concomitant of the luxury 
of a glass wall, and when fuel is at its normal 
price (and there is not a black-out) it is quite 
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economic. It is the large area of glass that 
requires a strong central heating plant. The 
insulation of the walls makes them as warm 
as 14-inch brick, and it is worth emphasising 
how effectively this can be done with wood 
construction. Constructionally, the walls are 
designed to keep this warmth in: besides 
the 4in. Western red cedar weatherboarding, 
they consist in a layer of asphalt paper, rin. 
thick diagonal boarding on sin. by 2in. studs, 
and rin. wallboard between studs, the inner 
face being finished with gin. wallboard plas- 
tered. The roof, laid to a slight fall from south 
to north, is of gravel on three-ply bituminous 
roofing felt on screeded 2in. insulating material 
with rin. wallboard beneath. By these means 
warmth in winter and coolth in summer are 
assured as effectively as by cavity walls and a 
roof space. 

The living-rooms, being designed as a 
single space without communicating doors, 
are served well by central heating, and the 
bedrooms have wooden louvre ventilators 
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over the windows. But this very openness of 
plan raises the problem of sound insulation. 
This, too, was met by the application of 
science to the construction. The principal 
and most practical insulating device is the 
spine-wall that runs east and west through 
the house, dividing the living from the service 
quarters, the bedrooms from the passages. 
This spine consists of a double thickness of 
cupboards—for household equipment in the 
service rooms, linen in the passages, clothes 
in the bedrooms, and in the living-rooms for 
books, works of art, radio, drinks, etc. It 
is seen well in Fig. 2, of the main living-room, 
where sliding panels disclose a succession of 
cavities: radio fills one; others, fitted with 
their own lighting, contain a picture, a piece 
of sculpture, a “ found object,” or what not, 
which can thus be revealed and enjoyed, or 
shut away, at will. This, however, would 
not have sufficed to deaden all the noises in 
so compact a plan without special structural 
means besides. All inner partitions are 
insulated from floors and ceilings with 
building-board strips, and themselves consist 
of two independent surfaces with the space 
between lined with acoustic blanket—sound- 
proof sandwiches, in fact. So far as possible 
sound is eliminated at the source by using 
cork floors throughout the house except in 
the entry halls. In the rooms with a glass 
side, too, acoustic correction was provided 
by means of absorbent tiling on the ceiling, 
which has, of course, the further advantage 
of deadening sounds in the rooms above. 
As two of these are nurseries, this was 
important. 

If the traditional methods of house-build- 
ing assured these requirements by simple 
means, the elaborate craftsmanship of this 
house might well be thought excessive. But 
unless a house is far more solidly built than 
is usually the case to-day, they do not. These 
measures may sound elaborate, yet that is 
largely because they are unfamiliar, and so, 
after all, would the measures taken to the 
same ends by the old builders were their 
traditional methods to be itemised. I suspect 
that all this came out fairly expensive in this 
single instance, which should be regarded as 
a brilliant demonstration of what may well 
become current practice. Standardised on a 
mass-production scale, there is no reason why 
the costs of such construction should not be 
the same or less than what is commonly ex- 
pended on the building and decoration of a 
conventional house of the same class. 

The front door, beneath a pergola on the 
north side, gives into a small glazed vestibule 
opening on the left into the hall. Adjoining 
is a roomy cloak-room, lavatory, and flower 
room. An original detail is the screening of 
the wash-basins by perforated metal sheeting 
painted white (Fig. 8). From the hall, illus- 
trated last week, it will be seen in the plan that 
the service quarters are directly reached along 
the north side and the study and living-room 
on the south side of the “ spine ” partition. 
The study (Fig. 3) is on two levels with the 
writing desk on the higher and a settee 
backing against it on the lower. The book- 
shelves are of the adjustable steel variety, but 
the general tone of the room is the cosy brown 
given by the laminated walnut of the other 
walls. 

The adjoining living-room (Fig. 2) is 
entered down two steps from the hall and is 
also predominantly brown and dark green in 
tone. It contains the only open fireplace in 
the house—of the same buff brick as the 
sheltering wall of the terrace outside—and is 
designed for burning logs. When the sliding 
windows are open the room becomes, of 
course, part of the garden, an effect expressed 
by the carrying of the terrace paving well 
within the window line: the central-heating 
pipes are below this inner paving. The device 
by which the decoration of the room can be 
varied by the sliding panels on the inner 
wall, exhibiting this or those works of art, 
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hes already been described. At either end 
hong “abstract” paintings by John Piper 
| Ben Nicholson—works that are here in 
appropriate setting and look far more 
“ 4 the picture ” than would more representa- 
tical art. Indeed, I may confess that, for 
a_.ost the first time, works of this type did 
s' xe me as being decoratively related to 
s ething I could grasp ! They look right here. 
The chimney breast—modern representa- 
of the hearth in the living space, focal 
re of the primitive Northern home— 
les off the eating-room (Fig. 4), with 
ows on two sides of it and a service door 
service hatch in the fourth. The table- 
is of blue lino. in a metal rim and the 
orts are of unstained beech, the chairs of 
birch and cane. The kitchen is on the 
r side of the central spine, and a very 
kitchen it is (Fig. 7), with the “Aga” 
e against the side of the same chimney flue 
serves the living-room, and stainless steel 
; along the window side. Between kitchen 
hall is a comfortable little servants’ 
ng-room. Opening out of a service 
ibule at the east end is the servants’ 
1room (behind the “ frig.” in the illustra- 
), and two ground-floor servants’ bedrooms 
md face east. 
Upstairs a single passage runs along the 
h side of the central spine. The whole 
end is occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
rmayeff’s bed, dressing and bathrooms, 
mpression of the former of which is given 
Fig. 5. The inner walls are lined with 
ired elm veneer. Though the full-length 
.. velled mirror is fixed, the dressing-table 
is on wheels for easy movement to where it 
is required. Ample clothes cupboards are 
contained in the lobby serving the bed and 
dressing room jointly. 

The guests’ and children’s rooms each 
occupy a single bay of the plan (whereas that 
last described fills two), but, with their built-in 
furniture and cupboards (in the spine), they 
give ample space. The larger of the nursery 
rooms (Fig. 6) has an original wall lining of 
cork on which its inhabitants’ latest drawings 
can be displayed. 

There is a great deal more that could be 
said about this absorbingly interesting house— 
and much can be found in the Architectural 
Review for February, 1939. Where so much 
is unfamiliar and new, it is something of an 
effort taking it all in, but a most educative 
experience. It is so packed with ideas and 
works out so many experiments that I venture 
to think that it will continue for some time 
to be a source of stimulus to those wishing 
to live abreast of the times. And, contrary 
to what some of us might expect, the abiding 
impression it leaves, both in detail and in 
general, is decidedly attractive. 

CHRISTOPHER HussEY. 6.— THE NURSERY Cork wall lining for pinning 
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INTERLUDE IN A NEUTRAL VILLAGE 


IVE o’clock on a wild September 
afternoon. The men sheltering under 
the wall of the pier paid very little 
attention to a trawler as she rounded 
the point and gained the shelter of the 
harbour. But a moment later there was a stir. 
The trawler was followed by a small foreign- 
looking craft coming in under her own sail. 


More excitement was to follow. The 
sound of explosions from the little boat brought 
people hurrying from their cottages. The 


trawler was drawing alongside, her crew shout- 
ing an explanation to the small crowd rapidly 
gathering on the pier. Not that the latter 
needed an explanation. All of them were 
fishermen and several had served in the Royal 
Navy. They knew a shipwrecked crew when 
they saw one. 

" Messengers scattered in all directions— 
one to find the parish priest, local organiser 
of our Red Cross, another to find the harbour- 
master who is also the proprietor of the news- 
paper shop, a third to find the postmaster, the 
local President of the Shipwrecked Mariners’ 
Society, and yet a fourth in search of the 
doctor. 

Francie Gallagher, more nimble with his 
wooden leg than most men with two sound 
ones, was first down the slipway to grasp the 
gunwale of the lifeboat. A forest of welcoming 
hands helped the strangers ashore. A complete 
crew they were, twenty-one all told. And as 
soon as the twenty-first had his feet safely on 
the shore they all, to the surprise of their hosts, 
joined in three loud and hearty cheers. These 
same hosts were even more surprised later 
when they discovered that the vocalists had 
been two and a half days at sea in an open 
boat. 

Happily the doctor’s services were not 
urgently required. Not wishing to disappoint 
him, however, the mariners produced a few 
bruises, including the blistered hands of the 
skipper, who had held the tiller for most of 
the voyage. They owed their lives to him, they 
said, for only he could have managed the boat 
in such heavy seas. 

Bit by bit the story was told. Two 
hundred miles out they had ‘‘ got the jag,” as 


one of them expressively described it. They 
hadn’t seen the submarine, and their ship had 
gone down in ten minutes. The trawler had 
sighted them when they were heading for the 
coast, some fifteen miles to the west. Her crew 
had told them that no boat could make a landing 
on that part of the coast in such weather. 
Unable to take them aboard because of the 
sea, the trawler had escorted them to the safety 
of our small harbour. 

Even the explosive-like noises were ac- 
counted for. They had just been a sort of 
feu de jo e—the firing of their distress flares 
to celebrate their rescue. To have fired them 
at the moment for which they were properly 
intended might have brought not rescue but 
a high explosive shell. They had preferred to 
trust themselves to the seamanship of their 
skipper. 

But now they were being received as 
honoured guests, with the added deference 
which is due to heroes. The best rooms in 
our hotel were at their disposal—the few 
occupants gladly allowing themselves to be 
swept off to the attics. Our principal draper’s 
shop had been ransacked for clothing. 'To the 
awed amazement of the village this establish- 
ment had produced the required twenty-one 
outfits. It is doubtful whether we or our guests 
Were more impressed by this evidence of our 
vast resources. 

Our solitary outward-bound train leaves 
in the afternoon, so we had all next morning 
in which to entertain our visitors. By general 
consent the local inhabitants took a holiday. 
It was too much to expect that people would 
go to work when there were such men to be 
seen and even talked to. 

Some of us, such as the Naval pensioners, 
were felt to be privileged in the conversations. 
There were, too, the carpenter who had had 
two brothers at Dunkirk, the grocer whose 
only son is in the Merchant Navy, and the 
blacksmith who had been sergeant-farrier and 
who had fought on the Piave. These could 
talk as men to men and could even enjoy some 
reflected glory. 

While the men strolled up and down 
talking to the heroes, the women and children 


stood in the doorways admiring both the beauti- 
ful new suits and their wearers. The suits 

chiefly of a garish blue colour, had been further 
embellished by a scarlet dahlia in each button- 
hole. But either our drapery store had had 
its limitations or the sailors had disapproved 
of our taste in hats, for all were bare-headed 
But this only made them look more than eve: 
like the most care-free of seaside holiday. 
makers. ‘ 

Inexorably the time of their departur 
drew near. A hundred odd people, men 
women and children, gathered at the statio 
to give them a good send-off. And they them 
selves laughed, called out childish jokes 
promised to come back again in the Quee 
Mary. ‘Then, by way of final celebration, th 
driver gave a long blast on his whistle anc 
almost regretfully it seemed, the little trai 
puffed off with them—the finest ambassador 
ever to visit a neutral country. 

So, in two languages, we wished the: 
God-speed and safe voyaging, while tl! 
grocer’s wife had tears in her eyes, 

We talked of them after they had gone.- 

“Tt would take more than Hitler to scar 
them boys.”’ 

“You couldn’t scare them, that’s wh 
a.” 

Someone remembered how two of thei 
had gone to the church the moment they we: 
clothed, to say a prayer and a thanksgivin; 
The carpenter proudly showed a small silver rin; 
which one of them had given to him as a keer 
sake. Another told how splendidly the boa 
had been provisioned—they could have staye« 
at sea for a month, he said. We wondered 
what would become of the boat. She wa 
said to be of steel and useless for our kind of 
work. But she had a fine set of sails. 

Yet one thing impressed us more than 
anything else, and concerning it we were 
voluble in our admiration. Not even in their 
most garrulous moments—and some of the 
moments in the hotel bar had been very 
garrulous—had they given us any information. 
They had told us neither their destination 
nor their cargo—not even the name of their 
ship. K. F. Harrison. 


FARMING NOTES 


FARMERS AND 


E.P.T._SHOOTING ON SUNDAY—HOME GUARD AND FARMING—FARM SURVEY RESULTS 


BASIC SLAG—DISINFECTING FLAX SEED 


HAMPSHIRE friend invited me to 

shoot last Sunday. At lunch he 

explained that he is keeping his 

shooting in hand this year because 

of E.P.T. Normally he lets the 
shooting for £150; this year he was offered 
£100, but he dec:ded to enjoy the sport himself 
as the £100 would only have swelled his con- 
tribution to E.P.T. No one can blame him. 
In many ways E.P.T. at 100 per cent. must make 
large farmers review their ordinary arrange- 
ments. If they do their job properly, they 
cannot help making extra profits to-day. This 
does not mean that present prices are too high. 
They are not high enough to suit many small 
men who have been struggling in a slough of 
despond for years. They are high enough, I 
believe, to enable the average efficient farmer 
to produce the extra food which the nation 
wants. The task of the war agricultural com- 
m.ttees has been made more difficult, at any 
rate temporarily, but the good sense and 
patriotism of the ordinary farmer will no 
doubt ensure that the extra acreage of cropping 
is forthcoming for 1941. Some farmers may 
not tackle the job with quite that enthusiasm 
which gives the best results ; that little extra 
effort may be lacking; and certainly a good 
deal of time has already been wasted in grum- 
bling about the prices which the Government 
have fixed. But we may as well make up our 
minds now to get on with the task that lies 
before us. 

* * * 

Shooting on Sunday is something new for 
most of us. Last Sunday we were certainly 
not the only party of guns out in Hampshire. 
There was plenty of firing on the neighbouring 
farms. The point of allowing shooting on 
Sunday in war-time is to enable guns to be 


got together on this day, which is almost the 
only free day which many men have at the 
present time. Even so, with Home Guard 
parades and lectures and the many other 
obligations which fall on the able-bodied 
citizen, even though he is not in the Army, 
it is not at all easy to collect enough guns for 
a big shoot. The men who used to come out 
beating are, in many cases, working such long 
hours during the week that they naturally 
enough want Sunday to themselves ; but it is 
generally possible to get hold of enough boys, 
and, equipped with flags, they make a good 
enough show to move the birds. It would be 
nice to think that the boys who come out 
beating on Sunday morning go to Church on 
Sunday evening, if black-out permits evening 
service, but religious discipline is not what it was, 
and in many villages the young people seem to 
be left to their own devices on Sunday when 
they are out of reach of the school teacher. 
* * * 

As the days shorten, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for the Home Guard in 
farming districts to perform their military duties 
without interfering with their agricultural 
duties. It is now dusk soon after six o’clock, 
and the posts have to be manned from then 
until seven o’clock in the morning. In the 
ordinary way the men do not leave work until 
five. They must go home and have a meal 
and change into uniform before going on 
Home Guard duty. Then in the morning they 
are wanted on the farm at seven o’clock, and 
they must have at least an hour to themselves 
between one duty and another, even though 
the Home Guard hut is fitted up with bunks 
and they can snatch some sleep during the 
night. Unless there is some immediate risk of 
invasion, farm duties must come first and the 





military authorities be told quite plainly that 
farm workers cannot be expected to go on 
duty for thirteen or fourteen hours consecu- 
tively during the winter. In most districts 
there seem to be enough troops stationed in 
hutment camps and billets to man these posts 
which have been the charge of the Home 
Guard. The nation’s defences would not be 
weakened—indeed, they would be strengthened 
—if guard duties were now handed over entirely 
to the whole-time soldiers. 

* * * 

In most counties the farm survey seems 
to be pretty well complete. Three forms which 
I have seen show that different counties have 
performed the task in very different ways. 
Some of the committees have now very full 
information about every farm: others have 
taken only a very cursory review and fastened 
on to the “‘C” farms which most obviously 
require attention. The attention they need wil! 
involve in most cases the employment of more 
labour. Probably the farm has no cottage: 
available and there is no spare casual labour i: 
the district. However many orders for ditching 
cutting hedges, and so on, are served on the 
occupier, he has no means of getting the extr 
labour. In many cases he does not want t 
employ and pay more men. The best cours 
surely is for the war agricultural committee 
to themselves employ gangs of men who ca‘ 
be sent round from one farm to another 
these jobs. The farmer who is required in th 
interests of food production to carry out certai 
work can then be offered a contract by th 
committee and told that he can either arrang 
to have the work done himself within a certai! 
time or the committee will send in a‘ gang ar 
charge him a fixed price for doing the wor! 
It may be necessary for the committees t 
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arrange for the transport of gang labour. 
They can hire lorries to take men from one 
iehbourhood to another, and they can also 
nge housing for them. It is only by some 
, means that extra work will get done on 


,C” farms this winter. 
* * * 


n 
al 
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Many complaints are heard about the 
i,/.y in getting deliveries of basic slag. Trans- 
seems to be the main trouble. No doubt 
> there has sprung up a large extra demand 
f- -lag which farmers want to apply to wheat 
other arable crops being grown on land 
ry ploughed out of grass. Mr. Hay, the 
| ipal of the Cannington Farm Institute 

‘omerset, has been recommending slag 

gly to Somerset farmers, and they have 
¢ for themselves what good results can be 
( ned. In the West Country a good deal 
‘ .e grassland needs a generous dressing of 


AUTUMN 


phosphates before it will yield a good crop of 
corn. Slag answers very well, and it has the 
additional attraction of being subsidised to the 
extent of 25 per cent. under the Land Fertility 
Scheme. It certainly seems desirable that those 
farmers who want to obtain slag for arable 
cropping should be given some priority. 
* * * 

A propos the description, on another page 
of this issue, of the achievements of Wessex 
flax-growers, a timely discovery has been 
announced by the Flax Development Com- 
mittee of Northern Ireland, which will give a 
further impetus to the crop. It is of a new 
non-poisonous powder to reduce seed-borne 
diseases. It means that at a time when home- 
saved seed is vital, production can now be 
embarked upon with the assurance that crop 
damage likely to be caused by seed-borne 
parasites will be largely prevented. 
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Dr. Arthur Muskett, of the Plant Diseases 
Division of the Northern Ireland Ministry of 
Agriculture, who is in charge of the research 
work has shown the Minister of Agriculture, 
(Sir Basil Brooke) and members of the Flax 
Development Committee the results of some of 
the experiments carried out with flax seed. 
Two years ago the research work revealed a 
rapid method whereby the state of health of 
any flax seed could be determined within five 
days. It at once became possible to examine 
seed samples for seed-borne parasites. Chemical 
seed dressings recommended for prevention of 
seed-borne diseases in cereal crops were not 
found to be so satisfactory for flax, but the 
new powder has given promising results. Seed 
which had been infected to an extent of 20 to 
30 per cent. was found, after treatment, to 
have grown into plants only a few per cent. 
affected. CINCINNATUS. 


GRAYLING 


ANOTHER FISHING SEASON BEGINS 


UTUMN has arrived. The tops of 
the trees are changing from green 
to yellow and orange. The last 
blackberry has almost disappeared 
from the hedges, where congregate 

companies of sparrows, chattering loudly, 

flocking, with great whir of wings, from 

1 to bush. The last swallow and martin 

left, leaving the river deserted by its 
| est people. The wind blows cold from the 
t sweeping in short gusts across the water 
ruffling the surface into dim!nutive waves. 
flier in the year it would be a hopeless day 
fishing, but not so in October, for in such 
cather grayling rise well. At this season 
lonsieur Ombre—the umber, eater of the 
id of trout and doomed to be netted, snared, 
hot, or caught in any way, foul or fair, in a 
chalk stream—is a fine fellow. His scales are 
bright, and he has the blue-green sheen of a 
fresh herring. 

In the pursuit of grayling the most 
inveterate ‘‘ purist ’’ soils his hands. Openly 
he may despise his quarry, but inwardly he 
enjoys the sport which he provides. Some 
elect to fish wet, others are content to sit in 
contemplation of a float with a gentle, a worm, 
or paste at the end of the cast. Others employ 
the ‘“‘ hopper.’’ If, however, all these gentle- 
men used the dry fly they would catch as many 
grayling. They would, in fact, often catch 
more, for on the Test there is a great hatch 
of fly in autumn, for the most part Dark Olives 
or the Blue Winged. Many fishermen have in 
their fly-boxes a compartment labelled ‘‘ Gray- 
ling Flies,’ wherein is a collection of bright 


and gaudy specimens “The grayling— 
gluttonous fellow!’’ they say, “will take 
anything the brighter the better.’’ This 


remark is partly true, but if there is a good hatch 
of fly he will rise more frequently to the imita- 
tion of the fly on the water. There are in the 
‘Test grayling which have matriculated to a 
fair standard of education, and in the Gloucester- 
shire Coln there are some which are said to 





AN EARLY MORNING CATCH OF GRAYLING 


From the Guash, Great Casterton. near Stamford 





defy capture with the 
fly, wet ar dry, though 
where the river is but 
a stream a few yards 
wide I have caught a 
r3lb. fish. When there 
is a small hatch of fly, 
however, the grayling 
will take the flies of 
many colours; but 
when there is a great 
rise in the day-time 
it is better to fish with 
the natural imitation, 
since the grayling can 
be most particular. 
When the fish are 
taking Olives I find 
that the Rough Olive, 
Sizes o and 1, is the 
most effective. 

In the summer the 
grayling rises with a 
large boil or a splash, 
but in the autumn 
he is more dignified, 
and the very smallest 
ring may be that of 
a very large fish. A two-pounder is not 
uncommon. If you sit in your bath and 
waggle your big toe till it breaks the surface 
you will make a fair imitation of a grayling rise. 
The protrusion of the big toe corresponds to 
the point of the large dorsal fin, which is 
what you see in the centre of the ring of 
the rise. Practice with this part of the 
anatomy in the bathroom will soon enable 
the fisherman to distinguish a grayling from 
a trout rise. 

Arrived at the river, it is advisable to fish 
across rather than directly up-stream, but at 
least a yard above the fish. As soon as the 
fish rises count ‘‘One’”’ and strike; for it 
must be remembered that grayling usually come 
up from the bottom to feed, sinking at once 

when they have seized 


Victor Hey 


the fly. I have seen 
them, during a big 
hatch, right on the 


top, breaking the sur- 
face all the time with 
their dorsal fins. 
When a fish is 
hooked, fighting with 
his huge fin he pulls 
harder than the average 
trout. The art of 
landing him quickly 
depends on the ability 
of the angler to get 
this fin clear of the 
water. Without it as 
a means of propulsion 
he is easily reeled in. 
A grayling pulls in 
jerks—he gives, all the 
time, the unpleasant 
sensation of a salmon 
shaking his head from 


side to side when 
near the gaff. This 
jerking is another 


AUTUMN ON DERWENT. 





VALLEY. 


Mr. C. C. Graham, ex-Mayor of Scarborough, a veteran fisherman. 


AT FORGE YORKS 


means of knowing that a trout has not taken 
the fly. 

Grayling are not shy, nor are they easily 
*“ put down,” even if sometimes they are par- 
ticular in their choice of food. One September 
day the late Bishop of Bristol hooked and lost 
a grayling and with it a yard or so of his 3x cast. 
Within half an hour he had that grayling, his 
fly and cast still attached, kicking upon the 
bank. 

On bright days grayling can be snared in 
the holes where they congregate. This, how- 
ever, is more easily accomplished when they 
are on the spawning beds in spring. It is 
advisable to have a long bamboo. The wire 
(fine picture-wire is the best) should be tied 
with white string at the end of the pole to assist 
marksmanship : for a grayling on the move is 
a difficult proposition. Many times the pole 
will be jerked, the noose run, and no fish will 
leave his native element. 

If the angler should fish wet, there is a 
little fly called Bradshaw’s Fancy. It has a 
white hackle, a peacock body and a wisp of 
scarlet for a tail. This will be found very 
effective on a chalk stream. A leaded nymph 
is also effective. Thus when October arrives 
rods need not be stowed away, for another 
season is beginning—that of the grayling. 
This fishing provides happy relaxation, for at 
the end of the day, when the mist begins to 
rise in the valley and the sun goes down behind 
the water coppice, how pleasant it is to listen 
to the “ talking ’’’ of the duck on the peat holes 
and to watch them flighting out to the stubbles. 
each little squadron making a dark wedge 
against a golden sky. The white owl is hunting 
the water meadows; the bats are out, and 
now there is but a glint of light through the 
trees to the west. Soon this too will fade. 
It will be strange if the fisherman has not a heavy 
load to carry to the house, where the lights are 
up and tea is awaiting him. 

Roy BEDDINGTON. 
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LIONS ON THE SERENGETI 


HAVE been wafted back to the Golden 

Age, and I went by modern transport. 

Friends asked me to visit the Serengeti 

with them, and for that I am eternally 

grateful, and also for ever glad that I 
accepted the invitation which I very nearly 
refused. 

The Serengeti, the open plains, are in 
Tanganyika Territory, south of Kenya and 
south-east of Africa’s largest lake, Victoria 
Nyanza. They are a sea of land but no land- 
marks—plains to the horizon, sixty or seventy 
miles of it, and it is the Land of the Golden 
Age. The plains are divided by lovely valleys 
full of acacia trees, some flat-topped, others 
tall and golden-stemmed. There are countless 
herds of many sorts of gazelle, wildebeeste, 
hartebeeste and zebra ; hyenas lolloped away ; 
delightful little bat-eared foxes peered at us, 
and jackals scurried from our tracks. Inane- 
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looking ostriches stalked about. There were 
water-pools and wild date palms; monkeys 
and baboons played in the acacia trees, and 
warthogs wallowed in a mudpan. There were 
countless birds both in the trees and on the 
ground ; guinea fowl and spurfowl, doves, 
hawks and parrakeets ; sand grouse, starlings, 
ducks and geese. And none of them was afraid 
of us ; they hardly moved as we passed. Huge 
vultures had nests in the flat tree-tops and 
stood with wings outspread over their nests 
to shelter the young from the sun. It was the 
Golden Age, and the creatures sat and walked 
with Man. 

Presently the Ulyates—father and son 
from Arusha, who were our guides—stopped 
and we all listened. There was a low sighing 
grunt ahead. ‘‘ The Family is in the valley,” 
they said. ‘They took us round a few bushes 
and across a dry river-bed and back a little 
way. Then the dramatic moment came. In 
a small clump of bush, surrounded by lionesses 
and cubs of varying sizes, stood an enormous 
black-maned lion. Some of his family watched 
us, others gnawed at the remains of an antelope, 
but none of them was very much interested 
in us, even when the cars circled within ten 
yards of them. The old lion looked at both 
cars and their occupants, studied them a mo- 
ment, and then lay down to finish his meal. 
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IN THE GOLDEN AGE 


Little Thomson’s gazelles nibbled the 
grass within a few yards of the family, and 
daily a toll was taken of them—charming but 
stupid little animals. Guinea fowl were dusting 
beside a sleeping jackal, who preys on them, 
their eggs and chicks. All of them were fearless 
one of the other. 

As we sat beneath some trees while the 
camp was being pitched, a lion strolled up 
and sat under a neighbouring tree. 

** Hullo, it’s old Whiteface,” remarked 
Ulyate senior, unconcernedly. ‘‘And there is 
his friend the Black Prince and his family. 
He must have finished his meal.” 

An antelope was killed and a suitable tree 
found in which to place it, and by and bye 
we returned in the two cars and found six 


lionesses, nine biggish cubs and the Black 
Prince on the kill. 
way off. 


Old Whiteface sat a little 
The Black Prince was obviously the 
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OUR FIRST LUNCHEON PARTY 


head of the family. All were lying a1ound in 
the shade except one lioness, who had climbed 
up and started to feed on the kill. Some cubs 
were crawling about in the lower branches, and 
not one of the whole family cared the least 
little bit about the two cars and their load of 
human beings a few feet away from them. 

A lioness came right up to the front of 
the cars and looked thoughtfully at them and 
their occupants. She seemed to count us. 
Then she went slowly off towards a thick group 
of palms a few hundred yards away. In less 
than a quarter of an hour she reappeared, and 
following her in single file were four small 
cubs, no bigger than cats. She came slowly 
back to the cars and again gazed thoughtfully 
at their occupants. She sank lazily into the 
grass, and as the four nuzzled at her belly she 
threw herself over on her back, paws in the air, 
and sighed contentedly as the cubs suckled. 
Three of the cubs went off to investigate. and 
then, to our utter amazement, one of the larger 
cubs came up and suckled with the remaining 
little one, and the mother did not mind (later, 
we often saw this happen). 

The afternoon wore on, and we sat there 
in the middle of this wonderful fearless family. 
They trusted us implicitly, and went on with 
their intimate family affairs. They were 
charming. They were all so soft and gentle 


with one another. If one ate meat, it was lef 
to finish its meal. If cubs wandered away an 
later returned, they greeted the lionesses wit! 
a friendly lick and a cat-like squirm. The 
made soft little grunting noises and purring: 
They were all distinct characters, and ea 
knew his standing in the community. Eve: 
one had his place of precedence. Only tl 
tiny cubs got into trouble for being inquisitiy 
and they got soundly cuffed, but apparen: 
did not very much mind. 

The Black Prince sat up and yawned, a1 
two cubs fawned round him. He yawned aga 
and stood up. He walked round the cars 
the kill, and then rubbed the top of his he 
on a bough as he urinated forcefully behi: 
himself, and then flung himself down f 
length again. Old Whiteface had drawn near 
(how very silvery white he was, and how bla 
his mane ; how like the Lion of England 










our coat of arms !). He decided to join the 
family, and trotted over to the main group 
of lionesses, and they all jumped up to welcome 
him. But hardly had a lioness licked him or 
a small cub rubbed against his legs than there 
was a huge dark whirlwind in their midst and 
the Black Prince sent old Whiteface scurrying 
off. There were all kinds of growls and snarl- 
ings. Old Whiteface only went a few yards, 
and threw himself prone on the grass. The 
Black Prince walked slowly round the kill and 
did likewise. ; 
There was quiet and peace for a fev 
minutes—and the “‘ miow ” of a big cub brok 
the stillness. A lioness stood up, alert, gazin; 
into the long grass ; the end of her tail twitched 
there was a tiny movement of the black tip 
of her ears, and she crept off into the grass 0 
our left. Another lioness stood up, crept off 
little on the right of the first and disappeared 
then other lionesses arose on the alert, bu 
the Black Prince still slept on. We watche: 
where the two first lionesses had disappeare: 
and saw the tips of ears—no more—above tl 
grass ; from behind a tree the second liones 
peered out, and there, just beyond then 
stepped daintily a small gazelle, nibbling : 
blade of grass here and there, all unsuspectin 
of its enemies lurking in the grass. The othe 
lionesses spread out and trotted off to the right 
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4 lovely, soft, swinging motion. On came the 
gazelle—the fool animal. Then occurred the 
most beautiful thing I have ever seen in the 
an nal world. The Black Prince, from his 
sle-ping position, leapt into the air, seeming 
alr-ost to float through it, flashed by the cars 
ar | bounded by old Whiteface, who merely 
w. hed the proceedings. This Nijinski of a 
lic took the right horn of the encircling death, 
se . streaks of tautened muscle, retracting 
cl. s and salivating jaws, which had nearly 
s.  unded the still unsuspecting gazelle. But 
ti rey looked up, startled, for a moment, and 
t! bounced—bob, bob, bob—away to safety. 
seven mighty deaths stopped and watched 
t disappearing quarry for a moment and 
lounged back to the kill. 

We returned in the afternoon and found 

family lying asleep under some bushes 

camp. Old Whiteface was in charge, and 
3lack Prince was lying some way off with 
lioness. We got a kill and fastened it to 

e exactly sixty paces from our tents. The 

ily was anxious for tea, and I was detailed 

eep them back while the meal was being 

e ready for them. All one could do was 

lrive right up to them and back the car 

ld they go round the back of it, or go forward 

iid they try to go in front. This was not 

with the Family, and I played a losing 

quite a friendly game, and delayed them by 

long enough for tea to be properly prepared. 

ve had tea, sundowners, dinner, a not very 

ul night, and breakfast with them, for 

were all still there at eight o’clock next 

1) -ning—some chewing at bones, others sleep- 

others playing with the dangling end of 

rope that had held the kill. We had to 

00 ” them away before we went out for the 

. by driving the two cars and the lorry in 

« ong them and revving up in short, sharp 

spurts. The Family knew that meant “ Get 

ut,” and got out—just as much as they knew 

that long, roaring revs meant ‘‘ Here we are, 

look up!” and all lions we saw on the Serengeti 

would always look up at this sound, hoping 

for a present, especially if it were a lorry. It 
meant easy food as a rule. 

In the afternoon we gave them a zebra, 
and the Black Prince was again in charge. We 
watched the great, lovely creatures till dark, 
and they serenaded us at intervals all night, 
and were, some of them, still on the kill in 
the morning. I was sad, for we were leaving, 
and I so wanted to stay longer with the Family. 
I had seen their friendliness and good manners 
among themselves, their rules of precedence, 
their innate cleanliness ; some member of the 
Family, even the small cubs, was always going 
off into the bush to do its business ; the places 
where they fed were spotlessly clean. I had 
discovered that the two big lions combined for 
the protection of the Family: they had an 
arrangement by which they took it in turns 





to be in charge, and whoever 
was in charge was supreme and 
his fellow kept his distance. 
That they did work for the 
common weal I knew, for I had 
seen the gazelle episode. I had 
also realised it when old White- 
face, though not in charge, had 
hunted a hyzna, helter-skelter, 
right through the camp on our 
first night. Pots and pans, 
lights and boys had all been 
mixed up together in the wild 
rush, but old Whiteface was 
hunting the hyzna, not his 
friends in the camp. 

Ulyate warned us never to 
stare at a lion: they love star- 
ing, but hate being stared at. 
If you stare back at a lion his 
look becomes more intense, the 
ears flick and the tail twitches ; 
but look away for a moment 
and the lion’s attention will be 
taken up by your number-plate, 
or a bird in the sky ; the tense- 
ness will have passed. I tried 
staring at one or two, but they 
always became excited, the 
lionesses. more so than the 
lions. 

There was too a strict code 
to be followed in the Family 
hunt, in the eating of a kill. 
One day a kill had been trailed 
and arranged, and some of the 
lionesses and the big cubs 
arrived on it. A lioness, with 
an almost imperceptible grunt- 
ing, now told all the cubs to 
go away, and they all went off—unwillingly, I 
admit, but they went, and lay down some two 
hundred yards away. The lionesses remained 
and went on with their feed. Once, two cubs 
started to return, but a lioness met them and 
sent them back. After about half an hour one 
of the lionesses went to the cubs and obviously 
removed the ban, for the whole pack of young- 
sters came lolloping and ragging up to the 
kill, greeted the lionesses, and started eating 
and playing. Why had they been kept back ? 
It was not a question of keeping them off the 
food, for none of the Family was hungry. 

They had faith in us, too, but not in jackals 
and hyenas. Yet there are those who would 
deliberately and callously break that trust. I 
have heard a rumour that either old Whiteface 
or the Black Prince has been shot. It attacked. 
It could not otherwise be shot in a lion reserve. 
I do not believe, never will believe, that either 
of them attacked without being teased into it, 
and in that case the “ teaser’? should have 
been shot. Or did some keen sportsman think 
it was a nice easy trophy and so get attacked ? 





A LION OF THE SERENGETI 








A CUB CLIMBING ABOUT THE TREE BELOW THE 


KILL 


However, it may not be true; I hope not. 

The last morning—the Family had roared 
and grunted magnificently all night—for the 
last time we watched them, and they gave us 
of their best. A dozing lioness sat up with 
ears twitching ; she looked away to the left, 
at some ‘ Tommy” gazelles which were 
grazing near. Her tail flicked, and she slipped 
away and disappeared in the grass. Another 
lioness sat up and watched. Two little black 
specks with white eyes in them showed above 
the grass. It was the lioness’ ears. Then she 
sat up behind a tree and peered round it. 
The other lioness went off on her right, and 
a third, but the ‘‘ Tommies ” moved off, so 
I thought I would help. I went off in my car 
and rounded up the Tommies once, twice, and 
the third time the lionesses understood the 
game: they were flattened to the ground in a 
semicircle in a little opening where the grass 
was somewhat shorter and where the Tommies 
ought obviously to go. The fourth time three 
Tommies went through, and two of the lionesses 
got ready to spring, but flattened out—the 
distance was obviously too great. After one 
more attempt, a single Tommy broke past them 
and three yellow streaks shot through the air 
at him. He leapt high and sideways into some 
tall grasses on his right, followed by one lioness. 
The other two sat down. The Tommy did 
not come out of the tall grasses, but a lioness did, 
and she carried the Tommy to a bush and lay 
down unmolested to eat it. 

Oh, to stay a month, two months, with the 
Family. Fancy sounding the horn of the car and 
the pack following on to the hunt. A car anda 
pride of lions hunting over those open plains. 
I cannot imagine anything more magnificent ! 

+ x - 


It is ten o’clock, old Whiteface has stopped 
roaring and the Family wants to sleep. Where 
is the Black Prince ? We must say “‘ Good-bye”’ 
to him. He is found a couple of hundred yards 
away. He is lying on his back, one hind paw 
sticking straight up in the air; a lioness is 
with him and watching us disapprovingly. We 
stop the two cars almost on top of him; we 
shout: ‘“‘ Hey you, Black Prince, good-bye !” 
He turns his head a little sideways, half opens an 
eye, sighs slightly and shuts his eye again. God 
bless thei great big lovely creature and his family ! 

. + * 

Near Ngorongoro, on the way back, we 
saw another magnificent lion: he was out on 
an open plain and not in lion reserve, so we 
drove him into the nearest thick bush. He 
did not want to go, and it took two cars to do 
it. A little farther on we met a party—going 
out to shoot—to bag a lion! H. B. SHARPE. 
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SMALL FIELD, GREAT MASTER 


30S 
LIFE IS SWEET, BROTHER, by Bernard Darwin 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
= E over-writes,”’ said E. V. Lucas 
of a genius who reports cricket 


in the way that other men describe 

the flourish and decay of nations. 

‘* He under-writes ’’ might be a 
judgment on the author of the wholly entrancing 
LirE 1s SWEET, BRoTHER. But it shall not be 
mine; I prefer to say that Bernard Darwin 
brings to the reporting of golf a genius for what, 
in the jargon of the modern stage, is called 
‘ quietism.’” What Duse was to Bernhardt, 
so our author is to Cardus. I cannot imagine 
Darwin—no man at the head of his profession, 
even if it be no higher than descanting on 
darts, should be ‘‘ mistered ’’—writing of a 
golf-stroke as Cardus wrote of Reggie Spooner’s 
flick through Hirst’s leg-trap: ‘‘ each stroke a 
brave and lovely butterfly going into the flame.” 
To Darwin that would seem unreticent, and 
too much like praising a man to his face. 
Whereas anybody could have said, provided he 
had thought of it, to Willie Fernie, Mure 


Fergusson, Horace Hutchinson, Harold Hilton, 
the great John Ball and many others what is 


A REVIEW 


FF pwystet wr 
ARKE ROYALL” OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


following year in company with two other 
horse-stealers and a burglar. Surtees, who 
witnessed the execution, writes: ‘‘ The drop 
suddenly fell, and a thrill ran through the 
crowd as those four white-covered heads 
assumed the same sideway attitude as they 
were launched into eternity.” 

I am sorry I cannot wholly commend the 
chapter on Dickens, with its under-valuation 
of Dickensian pathos. ‘‘ Of course, too, there 
was the Dean, name unknown, who said that 
nothing in English literature could surpass the 
death of Jo the crossing-sweeper.”’ The Dean 
understated. There is nothing in English 
literature in this kind to equal, never mind sur- 
pass, the compassion of “ Right Reverends and 
Wrong Reverends.”” What does Darwin prefer 
in this vein ? Shakespeare with his Arthur and 

O me, my uncle’s spirit is in these stones :-— 
Heaven take my soul, and England keep my 
bones ! 

This book is more than a story of great 
golfers seen from their wake. More than a 
tale of “‘ trapesing’’’ (this is Haw!ey Smart’s 
spelling: ‘If she thought trapesing about 
with the hounds was the way to get married, 





S SZ... 


From ** His Majesty's Ships and their Forbears”’ 


written of them in this book. I can find no 
one quotable sentence, no bit of purple detach- 
able from the general quilt. But I have been 
made to see each player in his quiddity, and 
that is good writing. 

Darwin’s “ quietism’’ must not be mis- 
understood. It is largely artificial in the sense 
that it is self-imposed. It is a veil, a part of 
the Cambridge manner. It is like a golf-course 
insisted on in the heart of some forest. But 
there is a lot of jungle left, as evinced by the 
declared admiration for tigers like John Mytton, 
benevolent leopards like Osbaldeston, and the 
jackals of murder. Here Darwin reveals 
himself as a very fine judge of what’s what. 
A “harmless little fellow like Crippen ” is not 
worth considering. Palmer’s his man, not 
Pritchard, and always this connoisseur asks 
the right questions. What is meant in Palmer’s 
diary by the word ‘“ Neri” and those black 
crosses ? Who set William Herbert Wallace 
looking for the non-existent Menlove Gardens 
East and why did he call himself Quarltrough ? 
Best of all, and this is a real beauty: why 
exactly did Lizzie Borden laugh? Of John 
Thurtell Darwin says that he has the authentic 
de Quincey touch. In return for this encomium 
on my pet murderer let me present B. D. with 
a piece of Thurtellian lore jealously guarded 
by me against some final tome on the Weare 
case. This is a note found after his death 
in the papers of Robert Surtees anent Probert, 
that one of Thurtell’s accomplices who was 
acquitted. Probert did not enjoy respite 
long, being hanged for horse-stealing in the 


Swift’s ‘‘ I was 
traipsing to-day with your Mr. Sterne.”’) It is an 
essay in the art of country-house living, and does 
for the squires of England what Miss Mitford 


she was mistaken.’”’ I prefer 


did for the villagers. Both—and Mitford was 
very nearly a great writer—have the same 
mastery over dullness, the same gift of unforced 
humour, the same urbanity in rustication. 

Let me end on a prosaic note—Darwin’s 
disdain of golfing gloves. That he should 
have played every day and all day is no reason 
for giving bad advice. Many a holiday have 
I ruined by playing six rounds in the first two 
days only to discover on the third that my hands 
were too bruised to hold a club. If ever I write 
golf articles the first shall be on the golfing 
glove. It must fit, I shall say, as well as the 
manner of Darwin to his matter. It will be 
a counsel of perfection. 


SEA TRADITION 

The query “‘ What’s in a name ?”’ might cer- 
tainly be answered by “A great deal’’ where the 
names of ships are concerned; for the famous 
names of the vessels of the Royal Navy have been 
handed down in many cases through the centuries, 
and have undoubtedly played their part in the 
maintenance of that intangible but none the less 
powerful influence called the sea tradition. It is 
this aspect of British maritime history which is 
chiefly dwelt upon in Mr. Cecil King’s H.M.S.— 
His Mayesty’s SuHips AND THEIR ForBears (The 
Studio, 12s. 6d.). Such famous sea names as 
Repulse, Warspite, Ramillies, Exeter, Ajax, Achilles, 
and of course that of the much-sunk Ark Royal, 
figure repeatedly in the story of British exploits 


BY JAMES AGATE 





at sea from the time of the Tudor Navy onwards 
through the centuries, together with others less 
familiar, such as Rainbow, Bonaventure, Antelope, 
and Merlin. In this connection it is of interest to 
note that people are often heard to remark that they 
cannot understand why there has never been 
another Victory. The answer is of course simple. 
The Victory has never ceased to be borne on the 
books of the Navy from Trafalgar to the present 
day. This continuity of tradition is manifested in 
numerous other ways, as Mr. King’s interestins 
and well informed pages continually testify. The 
only criticism which suggests itself of this excellent 
little volume, with its many beautifully produced 
plates and delightful drawings in the text, is tha 
its scope is possibly rather over-ambitious for it 
size, and that it might perhaps have been bette 
to keep to what appears to have been the origina! 
intention of the book, namely, to trace the associa 
tions of well known Naval names through the cours: 
of sea history. 


FOR THE PHILATELIST 


Two new books for the stamp collector hay 
recently appeared : one is Famous Stamps (Chan 
bers, 8s. 6d.), by Messrs. L. N. and M. William 
and the other the 1941 edition of the exceller 
forty year old annual, THE STANDARD CATALOGI 
oF PosTAGE STAMPS OF THE WorLp (Whitfiel 
King and Co., Ipswich, 6s. 6d.), which is actuall 
larger by many pages and illustrations than th 
issue of last year, though the number of copie 
printed has necessarily been reduced. It lists anc 
describes every issue of the world’s postage stamp 
since 1840 “ known at the time of going to press,” 
some 71,222 stamps, of which 2,113 have beer 
added since the last edition of the CATALOGUE 
appeared. The illustrations number 7,839, of 
which 201 appear for the first time, and there are 
two new headings—Ifni, a Spanish colony in the 
western Sahara, and the Pitcairn Islands; while 
Siam changes its heading to Thailand. Famous 
Stamps, which is the most exciting history of some 
of the rarest stamps, brings out the importance 
of the phrase quoted above, ‘‘ known at the time 
of going to press.”’ In the case, for instance, of 
one of the Bermuda ‘“ Postmasters,’’ the issue 
did not become known to philatelists for nearly 
fifty years after the stamps had appeared. The 
book is full of stories of stamps which must be 
exciting to any reader and to the stamp collector, 
such heady stuff that he will dream o’ nights after 
reading it of the immortality, not to say the wealth, 
conferred by discovering a ‘‘ Brazilian Bull’s-eye”’ 
or a rare Hawaiian “ Missionary,”’ for one of which, 
as the Parisian police, at the end of last century, 
were able to prove, an enthusiastic collector mur- 
dered his friend who refused to sell. 


GAY AND GRIM 


In a dedicatory letter, Sir Hugh Walpole gives 
fair warning to all ‘“‘ who detest long historical 
novels, and especially the Herries variety, that 
this book is not for them.’ For himself, THe 
Bricut PaviLions (Macmillan, ros. 6d.), its attrac- 
tive title borrowed from Blake’s poem, “To Spring,” 
gives him yet another chance to enjoy two of his 
loves: the Elizabethan era and the Cumberland 
countryside. He does both with his usual gusto, 
a gusto that itself has much affinity with the period 
he describes. Treachery, murder, torture, witch- 
burning, alternate with love scenes, and with pictures 
of wild nature that, for some of us, are the best 
things in the book. The romantic and the sadistic 
strains in the author’s work are violently mixed ; 
he cannot resist a tale of true love, but neither can 
he refrain from minute accounts of physical cruel- 
ties. As if the Elizabethans could not provide 
enough of these themselves, he even makes us cross 
the Channel with him, so that he may retell the 
oft-told tale of the massacre of the Huguenots. It 
will be seen that there is no middle course with a 
novel like this ; either it is your book or it isn’t. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 


Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith’s Mitron aAnp His 
MopeERN Critics is coming at once trom the Oxfor« 
University Press, and also from them comes MODERN 
VERSE 1900-1940, edited by Phyllis M. Jones, whic! 
is to appear this autumn. It begins with the work o 
Dixon, Blunt and Hardy, and ends with that of Ann 
Ridler and Dylan Thomas. It contains some hundre: 
and forty-five poems. CHUKCH PRAYERS FOR WAR 
TIME, adapted and compiled by A. R. Howell, is t 
come from the same publishers. ; 

Probably the last of Laurence Housman’s co! 
lections of Victorian plays will be StpE SCENES ©! 
rHE LIFE OF QUEEN Victoria, which Messrs. Jonatha 
Cape are to publish. The book will have illustration 
from drawings by E. H. Shepard. 

A book to look forward to is promised almost a 
ounce by Messrs. Methuen—Dr. C. A. Alington’s discours 
on English humorous verse Ports at PLAY. 

Miss Mazo de la Roche’s new book WHITEOA! 
HERITAGE should reach us next week from Messrs 
Macmillan, who also promise As I Knew Hi, b 
Dr. H. Zwisser. Mr. Thomas Mann’s Lorre 1n WEIMA 
is also due soon from Messrs. Secker and Warburg. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





rISH OFFICERS PRISONERS OF WAR 


eared in ‘“* Country Life ’’ of October 5th. 


il still be glad to hear of further identifications, in the hope that all the faces may eventually be named. 


p Row) 
2nd Lieut. Ian K. Hamilton, R.A. 


2nd Lieut. Terry Thorpe-Woods, Royal West Kent Regt. 
isi Bn. Tyneside Scottish, The Black Watch (with black moustache). 


Second Row)—(1) R. R. Calkin, Toc H. 


Vepper, R.A. (in pullover). 


John FitzHerbert, 8th Sherwood Foresters (?). 


(Third Row, seated) 
Royal Regt. 


(7) Major C. W. Clout, M.B.E., 7th Royal West Kent Regt. 


(1) Capt. N. K. Denham, Royal West Kent Regt. 
(5) Capt. M. C. M. Athorpe, Sherwood Foresters. 
(9) Capt. W. E. Edwards, Royal West Kent Regt. 
(12) 2nd Lieut. P. S. Pugh, 6th Royal West Kent Regt. (or 2nd Lieut. 


(4) L. Harwood Renton (West Surreys ?). 
(7) 2nd Lieut. Ian de la Mare Kennedy, Royal West Kent Regt. 
(11) Rev. S. Austin Williams, Toc H chaplain. 


(4) Major G. R. Roddam, 6th Durham Light Infantry. 


AT OFLAG IXA, GERMANY. 
ids, some more of which we publish below, it is now possible to identify the greater number of the officers in the above group, which 


In the following list a question mark is inserted after names where some uncertainty exists. 


be read from the spectator’s left to right. 


J. H. Walker, Sherwood Foresters ?) 


West Kent Regt. 


(2) 2nd Lieut. I. Hunter, The Black Watch. 
(6) Capt. P. Scott Martin, M.C., Royal West Kent Regt. 


(5) Major C. E. Feneley, R.A. 
(8) 2nd Lieut. J. Fentiman, R.A. 





Thanks to the many letters received from relations and 


We 
The numbers in each row should 
(3) Lieut. Hugh Tait, R.A.M.C. 


(11) Capt. F. Murphy, Adjt. 


(6) 2nd Lieut. R. H. 
(10) 2nd Lieut. 
(13) 2nd Lieut. J. M. O. Turner, 7th Royal 


(1) 2nd Lieut. R. G. H. Dunn, The Black Watch. (2) Capt. E. C. Stubbs, Queen’s Royal Regt. (3) Capt. J. W. Mansel, Queen’s 
(5) Lieut. A. Taylor-Smith, R.A.M.C. 
(10) Lt. and Q.M. A. Watts, Royal West Kent Regt. 


(6) Major C. H. R. Gee, M.C., D.L.I. (?). 
(11) Lt.and Q.M. Shortman, 


lst Bn. Tyneside Scottish, The Black Watch (at end of row). 


(Front Row) 
Royal Northumberland Fusiliers. 


* BRITISH OFFICERS PRISONERS 
OF WAR IN GERMANY” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTKY LIFE.” 
Sik,—A copy of your paper of October 5th has 
just been sent to me containing a photograph of 
the officers in Oflag IXA, Germany. I am almost 
certain that my husband, Major C. H. R. Gee, 
M.c., T.D., The Durham Light Infantry, is in the 
very centre of the middle row (sitting on chairs). 
My husband has been for many years a house- 
master at Clifton College. 

I am wondering whether, since Captain Scott 
Martin was a member of your staff, you would 
consider making Country LIFE a sort of informa- 
tion bureau for relatives of those in that camp. 
On receiving our very rare letters (I have received 
only two, both dated June) we could pass on any 
relevant information to you, in the hope that you 
might print it in your columns. I can now give 
the information, for instance, that the camp is a 

fairy-tale” castle, high above a village, that they 
ire well treated, but hungry, as their diet is mostly 
starch, and that a German parson conducts really 
‘vonderful services on Sundays. This might not 
e known by all relatives, and they in turn might 
ive news for me. We are all, obviously, so eager 
© any scrap of news.—Nancy GEE, Colverley, 
hinley, Derbyshire. : 

[We shall be very glad to fall in with Mrs. 

see’s happy suggestion to act as an information 
ireau about the prisoners in Oflag IXA camp, 
id appeal to any of their relatives and friends 
nong our readers to send us extracts from letters 
‘rus to publish.—Eb.] 


iR,—The officers of the 9th Battalion Queen’s 
wn Royal West Kent Regiment were immensely 
terested in the photograph and were able to supply 
good many names. The officers swear to their 
curacy as far as it is humanly possible to do so. 
Right _ and “left”? I count as our right and our 
ft looking down at the photograph. 

On the right of the picture, at the back, is a 
an who is neither in the back nor the second 
Ww. I ignore him in the counting as an “ odd man 


’ 


it.” Here you are: 
Front row, No. 1 on left, 2nd Lieutenant B. C. 
nillips. Second row from front, No. 5 on left, 


‘eutenant A. Taylor-Smith, R.A.M.C. Second 





(1) 2nd Lieut. R. B. Smailes, K.O.Y.L.I. 
(4) 2nd Lieut. M. B. C. Feilding, R.E. 


(9) Lieut. Husband, D.L.I. (at end of row). 
row from front, No. 7 from left, Major C. W. 
Clout, M.B.E. Second row from front, second on 
right, Lieutenant Quartermaster A. Watts (great 
rejoicing over this !). Second row from back, No. 1 
on right, 2nd Lieutenant J. M. O. Turner. Second 
row from back, No. 7 from left, 2nd Lieutenant 
Ian de la Mare Kennedy. Back row, No. 1 on left, 
Captain N. K. Denham. Back row, No. 6 from 
right, 2nd Lieutenant Terry Thorpe-Woods. On 
our right of Thorpe-Woods and next to him is 
Captain W. E. Edwards. Guesses and uncertain 
diagnoses I have omitted. ‘These names are the 
ones which the whole mess agreed on.—(Rev.) 
LEONARD J. BircuH. 

The officer No. 1 on the left, front row, named 
above as 2nd Lieut. B. C. Phillips, has previously 
been identified by Mr. Thomas Smailes as his son, 
2nd. Lieut. Robert B. Smailes, 1st K.O.Y.L.1.—Eb. 


Sir,—I am very much interested in the photo- 
graph, in your issue of October 5th, of British 
prisoners of war in Oflag IXA._ I think that the 
fourth from the right in the front row, standing, 
is very possibly my brother, 2nd Lieutenant John 
FitzHerbert, 8th Sherwood Foresters.—Mary J. 
FirzHersert, Quarndon Hall, Derby. 


Sir,—Your issue of October 5th has been shown 
to me, and I have been able to identify my son, 
Major George Ronald Roddam, 6th Durham Light 
Infantry, the fourth from the left in the second 
row from the bottom in the photograph on page 309. 
—G. Roppam, White House, Escomb Road, Bishop 
Auckland. 


Sir,—In your photograph of British officers at the 
camp Oflag IXA is my grandson, 2nd Lieutenant 
Peter Storie Pugh of the 6th Royal West Kent Regi- 
ment. He stands third from the right in the top row. 
He is the son of Major Pugh of Seal, Sevenoaks.— 
D. PuGu, Burnewood, Bayleys Hill, Sevenoaks. 


Sir,—A short while ago I wrote to you to identify 
Major Feneley, fifth from the left, second row 
down. I can now place two more: J. Fentiman, 
No. 6 on the right, second row down, and Gowland, 
No. 3 on the left, bottom row. Next to him is 
another familiar face; he was also at Forges-les- 
eaux. For the moment I cannot remember his 
name.—EDMUND DE ROTHSCHILD, 207th Battery, 
110th Fd. Regt., R.A. 


(or 2nd Lieut. B. C. Phillips, Royal West Kent Regt. ?). 
(6) Lieut. A. H. Bishop, R.A.O.C. 


(3) 2nd Lieut. L. H. Garrett, 
(7) 2nd Lieut. Barton, R.A.S.C. 


[The officer whom our correspondent names 
as Gowland, third from the left, front row, was 
identified by his father as 2nd Lieutenant L. H. 
Garrett, Roval Northumberland Fusiliers, in the 
letter which we published on October 19th.—Eb.] 
Sir,—With reference to your issue of October 5th, 
it is with enormous pleasure that I see the photo- 
graph of Oflag IXA and am able to identify my 
son. Facing the picture, he is at the end of the 
second row (from top)—one man between him 
and the padre. He is 2nd Lieutenant John Martyn 
Osbaldeston Turner, 7th Battalion Royal West 
Kent Regiment.—RutTH TuRNER, Glenside, Carbis 
Bav, St. Ives, Cornzvall. 


NO FLOWERS BY REQUEST 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Si1r,—Possibly the following incident may interest 
your readers. I have in my garden a bird-bath, 
in which the gardener one day placed dahlia and 
marigold blooms alternately round the edge. 
Looking out of my window one morning early, 
I saw a blackbird —a very fine fellow—alight on the 
rim and then in the most nonchalant manner pro- 
ceed to pick out the blossoms one by one in order, 
and throw them on the ground, after which he took 
his morning bath.—H. W. Kersey. 


THE SHORTHORN SOCIETY’S SHOW 
TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I shall be very grateful if you will kindly 
intimate in your next issue that the offices of this 
Society have been completely transferred from 
Victoria House, Southampton Row, London, to 
Westfield, Medmenham, near Marlow, on the main 
Marlow-Henley road, three and a_ half miles 
equidistant between both places. 1 should also 
be much obliged if you would mention that the 
Shorthorn Society’s Show and Sale of Dairy 
Shorthorns which was to be held at Reading on 
Wednesday and Thursday, November 13th and 
14th next, will now be confined to a one-day event 
only, namely, Thursday, November 14th. A very 
good entry has been received, comprising approxi- 
mately fifty females and ninety bulls, all of which 
have passed the tuberculin and agglutination tests. 
A large number are from attested herds. —LEONARD 
BuLL, Secretary, Shorthorn Society of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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ON SEPTEMBER 8th. 


“LATE NESTING SWALLOWS” 

ro THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—May I be permitted to give my experience 
with regard to the points raised by your corre- 
spondent of September 28th under the above head- 
ing? I presume he means August 31st when he 
says “‘ By 31st the young birds, four in number, 
were fully fledged.’’ Nearly all pairs of swallows 
rear two broods each year, so that August 31st is 
not unduly late for a second brood to be ready to 
leave their nest. One pair of birds I had under 
observation always nested in the same cowshed: | 
could recognise them by a peculiarity of nest, and 
their dates for second broods flying for the first 
time are as follows: 1934, September 1st; 1935, 
August 24th; 1936, August 18th; 1937, August 
21st; 1938, August 20th; 1939, only one brood, 
and in 1940 they did not appear. Other pairs in 
hen-huts in 1934 reared second broods later than 
this one: (1) ready to leave, August 29th ; (2) ready 
to leave, August 30th ; (3) ready to leave, Septem- 
ber 14th; (4) young half-fledged September 8th, 
as seen in my first photograph. I photographed 
these again on September 15th, and they left the 
nest the following day. 

In a ruined cottage a pair built each year on a 
joist projecting ftom a beam in the kitchen. On 
September 16th, 1934, this pair took three of their 
five fully fledged young and departed, leaving two 
youngsters, not quite able to fly, to die in the nest. 
This seems extraordinary when the remaining two 
were so nearly ready to go. Once, since then, I 
found two out of four abandoned, and once a 
brood of three left behind a little more than half- 
fledged. In all three cases there were swallows still 
flying about with their young, only a mile away, 
ten days to a fortnight later, so that such behaviour 
is a little difficult to explain. 

With regard to the statement made to Mr. 
W. R. Wainwright “ that late nesting of swallows 
was not unusual, but that they seldom incubated 
their young,” generally speaking the term “ incu- 
bate’ refers to eggs, not young. This may seem 
a fine point, but it is possible that his informant 
meant that swallows did not brood their young in 
the nest as most birds do. This is correct in most 
cases, as soon as they begin to feather, so that he 
may not have meant that late nesters seldom reared 
their young. 

My first photograph, taken by flashlight, shows 
the parent swallow of September 8th, 1934 (men- 
tioned above), roosting beside her young, not brood- 
ing them ; it will be seen that their eves and bills 
are closed in sleep. The second print shows the 
same family on September 15th. One had already 


flown, and the remainder flew next day—the latest 
date I have recorded for a successful get-away. 


COBNUTS 


HARVESTING 


YOUNG SWALLOWS ASLEEP WITH 
THE PARENT ROOSTING BESIDE THEM 





One other point: swallows, unlike many 
nestlings, return to roost in and around their 
vacated nest, so that it is not always easy to say 
the exact date of the first flight. A careful approach, 
flashlight in hand, sometimes will not disturb them, 
but this should only be attempted at dusk and not 
after it is really dark, in case they fly out and are 
unable to find their way back for the night.— 
CATHERINE M. CLARK. 


IMPORTED TINNED FRUITS 
rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Frogs, snails and eels were among the 
earliest “‘ casualties ’’ of our imports ; certain fine 
and famous Continental cheeses, wines and fresh 
peaches were added to the list this year; more 
recently the importation of fresh pears, either for 
dessert or cooking, has been prohibited. It is an 
interesting addition to the catalogue and seems, 
even to one who owns no pear tree but counts a 
good pear the queen of all fruits, to be fully justified. 
Figures suggest, however, that it will affect rela- 
tively few people—other than growers in New 
Zealand, Australia, South Africa, the U.S.A. and 
Canada. Though we are the world’s largest im- 
porters of fresh pears, we buy only about 
1,000,000cwt. a year from abroad: this, with our 
average home production of some 350,000cwt., 
allows us only 34$lb. of pears a head—roughly a 
tenth of the weight of the apples we consume. 
But what about tinned pears? Are they also 
banned? If not, why not? And those tinned 
apples ? During the last two autumns one has 
seen something of work on a mixed fruit farm. 
In 1939 tons of good cooking apples (and some 
dessert) were left to rot, and this year tons of 
plums were wasted: growers have now marked 
hundreds of trees for destruction during the 
coming winter. Yet tinned foreign apples are still 
in the shops, and one fancies there are tinned 
foreign plums also. This may be magnificent but 
it is not war.—J. D. U. W. 


THE NUT HARVEST 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—The Government now controls all supplies 
of imported nuts, but, unknown to many people, 
considerable quantities of nuts are cultivated in 
England. Possibly a photograph of the nut harvest 
just completed may interest your readers. The 
nuts chiefly grown are Kentish cobs, but their 
cultivation is not confined to Kent. On the Berk- 
shire farm where I am writing the yield of nuts has 
been greatly increased by running pigs under the 
trees and bushes. Last year’s was a record crop— 
44 tons. This year we had nearly 3 tons. Previously 
the average was 1} tons a year. 





A WEEK LATER. 


ALREADY 
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ONE HAS FLOWN AND THE 
REMAINDER FLEW NEXT DAY 


Nuts have a very high protein value and 
easily stored. In this connection it may be adc 
that wild hazel nuts (of which there is this vea: 
fair crop) are inferior to the cultivated cobnuts o1 
in size. So, in this time of restricted impo: 
John Evelyn’s encomium in “ Sylva” may 
recalled: ‘‘ Hasel-nuts, but the filberd special 
being full ripe, and peel’d in warm water (as the 
blanch almonds), make a pudding very little (if ; 
all) inferior to that our ladies make of almonds.” 
Rusticus, 


NEW BRITISH PLANTS 
TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Confirming your Editorial comment o 
Mr. Eric Hardy’s letter, it may be of interest t: 
note that many alien plants have become established 
in the vicinity of Burton-on-Trent. In past years 
quantities of weed seeds have been brought here 
with foreign barley, and when this was “‘ screened ’ 
the unwanted seeds were thrown aside. Con- 
sequently in the vicinity of maltings and railway 
sidings there is a variety of foreign flora. From 
time to time this has attracted the attention of 
botanists, and for a number of years one of our 
members has specialised in the study of this alien 


flora. Up to date he has identified 234 alien plants 
found growing in the vicinity.—H. Waln, 
President, Staffordshire Branch, British Empire 


Naturalists’ Association. 


A BLACK-OUT OF OTHER DAYS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “* COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—When re-reading some back numbers of 
Country LIFE before sending them to the troops, 
I noticed a letter in the Correspondence columns 
of May 11th, entitled ‘“‘A Black-out Exemption.” 
It related to the window tax, in force from 1695-1851, 
from which the windows of dairies were exempted. 
Recently I came across a house in South West- 
morland which appears to have suffered extremely 
from this blacking-out imposed by a _ previous 
generation ; the result of the tax can be plainly 
seen to this day, as my photograph depicts. We 
can only trust that the frugal family which lived 
there, apparently unable to afford more than a few 
square inches of daylight, and that in only one 
upstairs room, had a dairy in the background where 
they might seek relief from the gloomy interior 
lighting of their home. Otherwise they would be 
obliged to spend their leisure with no_ possible 
occupation other than that described by Dickens, 
‘“ Smoking and staring at a rush-light.’? This 


Westmorland house seems to be of excellent design 
to meet the 
WINANDER. 


needs of present-day alarms.— 





BLACKED-OUT 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


» ITLER has demoralised my putting 
: for the time being.’”’ So writes 
a friend to me, and I don’t 
wonder, for he has been most 
malignantly pursued from pillar 
to ost. After two enforced moves he went to 
verto peaceful suburb which instantly had 
st raid, and so now he is in Scotland and 
y. cheerfully “‘ jittering ’’ over the putts, as 
a 2 his strong point. This topic of putting 
j ; is one which will always let loose a 
t of personal experiences in any golfing 
( , just as the rather unrefined one of false 
t will do among persons of a certain age. 
( of my poor friend’s misfortunes was having 
t yandon his dentures among the débris, 
hat is by the way, and I apologise for this 
icacy. Putting jitters take many forms : 
of us thinks his own the hardest to bear, 
{, who have suffered cruelly of late years, 
o exception. Those who have never been 
-ed cannot begin to understand our suffer- 
though they mean to be sympathetic. 
- simply cannot believe that a man, appar- 
sane and healthy, can feel a cold perspira- 
breaking out on his brow at the sight— 
in extreme cases at the mere thought— 
( putting green. 
I suppose the commonest phenomenon 
ng jitterers is that of going off, as it is 
rally called, at half-cock, with the result 
t the ball flies far past the hole. Walter 
| «en had a peculiarly unsympathetic name 
|. it; he used to call it the ‘ whisky jerk.” 
i.-identally, I heard the other day (I have 
© oted him elsewhere, but no matter) of a 
on a West Country course who was 


JITTERS 


addressing himself to a critical putt on the 
seventeenth green, when an unexploded bomb 
went off and he putted right over the green 
and into a bunker. I cannot say that I have 
ever done that yet, but I have been almost 
capable of it. Some people do it because a 
malign ‘inhibition’? prevents their taking 
the club back more than an inch or so, where- 
upon they give a violent jerk forward in com- 
pensation. My disease, if this egotism may 
be pardoned, takes exactly the converse form ; 
I simply cannot stop the club going back. It 
seems to go farther and farther, with one of 
two deplorable consequences: if I carry 
through the shot the ball is naturally hit much 
too far; if I am fiercely resolved that this 
shall not occur the club stops almost before 
reaching the ball. It is a curious ailment, 
the more so when I was an ordinary putter 
sometimes good and more often perhaps bad, 
my one besetting sin and fear was that of being 
short ; now my whole object is to be short, 
and if I have two for the hole from five yards 
away I sweat with terror lest I run two yards 
beyond the hole. 

Mere physical cures are not of much avail 
in these cases, since the disease is purely a 
nervous one. So long as the patient is practising 
he is not attacked. I remember that in Sandy 
Herd’s book of memories he describes how he 
used to practise putting as a small boy and 
say to himself: ‘‘ I have this for the champion- 
ship”; but no power of pretending is any 
use for us afflicted ones ; practice is one thing, 
and a real game, however unimportant, is 
another. For my _ particular complaint it 
would seem a possible cure to place the right 


foot behind the ball and a very few inches 
from it, so that the club simply cannot go back. 
Jack White, in certain moods, used to stand 
thus for short and shortish putts, and so, I 
think, does another fine putter, the American 
Johnny Revolta. I have tried it, like the writers 
of testimonials to patent medicines who have 
always “tried everything,” but I cannot con- 
scientiously recommend it. There is also the 
system of “ anchoring ”’ either the left elbow 
to the left knee or the right elbow to the right 
knee, and both have their merits, but they are 
not panaceas. Indeed, the nearest approach to 
a panacea is to say, like the man who broke all 
his clubs over his knee, “‘ I know it’s only a 
d——d game,” but of what avail to say it if 
one does not truly believe it ? 

I am writing this just before going away 
for a brief holiday and a little golf, the first I 
have played since April, and I am hoping—it 
is a faint hope—that the long rest will miracu- 
lously have exorcised the jitters. Hitler could 
not make them any worse than they were, and 
though I have had a bomb or two unpleasantly 
near and a large new bunker in my meadow [| 
am not expecting any evil results from that. 
My fear is rather lest at the first sight of a 
green sweetly smiling in the autumn sunshine 
I shall “‘ come all over queer.”” However, I 
have this one comfort. In the last round that 
I did play in April my putting suddenly and 
surprisingly became quite good and, poor 
unfortunate fool that I am, J think I know why. 
So at any rate I shall begin cheerfully with a 
system—I would rather die than say what it is, 
or the virtue might go out of it. I wonder 
if it will last a round. 


MANCHESTER AND NOTTINGHAM 


TWO INFORMATIVE RACE MEETINGS 


HOUGH the Manchester race meeting 

of a fortnight ago has by many been 

relegated to the past, there was one 

race—the Rossendale Plate—run for 

there that may, and probably wiil, 
have such an important bearing on the future 
that no excuse is tendered for referring to it 
again. A two year old event run for over five 
furlongs, it attracted a field of nine, and was 
won by Mr. H. E. Morriss’ Chateau Larose, 
who finished a head in front of Fairy Prince, 
with Lord Derby’s St. Seiriol two lengths 
farther behind. All three of these were making 
their first appearances in public and should be 
noted for any further contests that they may 
take part in this season, and for the classics or 
substitute classics of next year. 

Claiming as his sire the French Derby 
winner, Chateau Bouscaut, who was by the 
Irish St. Leger winner, Kircubbin from a 
Neil Gow mare, Chateau Larose has as his 
third dam the late Sir Edward Hulton’s famous 
mare, Silver Fowl, who, after winning three 
races in Ireland as a youngster, including the 
National Produce Stakes, was bought by Sir 
dward for £1,500 and imported into this 
country. Here she never found her form, but 
after being reprieved from death, to which 
she was sentenced after meeting with an 
.ccident in barbed wire, she settled down as a 
1atron, and bred fourteen foals, eleven of 
vhom won races to the value of £27,672. 
mong these was Chateau Larose’s grandam, 
oubriquet, who, besides running second in 
oth the One Thousand Guineas and the Oaks, 

on the Duke of York Handicap and other 
ents of £4,771, before being sold on Sir 
dward’s death to Mr. H. E. Morriss for 
2,500gs., and retired to the Banstead Manor 
tud, where she became responsible for Tom 
‘eartree, the unbeaten Tai-Yang, who is now 

stud at Banstead Manor, and Pasca. A 
aughter of Manna, Pasca won a couple of 
mall races as a youngster and then handed 
a her like to Smetana, who never raced ; to 
‘ascal, who won the Rous Memorial Stakes 
nd other events of £4,539 ; to the Two Thou- 
ind Guineas and Eclipse Stakes winner, 
asch (£19,030); to Paques, who won the 

gbourne Plate at Newbury in May ; and now 
‘0 Chateau Larose, who is as well made and 


good-looking as his older relations, but may 
just possibly suffer from the same limitations 
of stamina which all three have shown. Chateau 
Larose is an ideal type for the Two Thousand 
Guineas and, with the Hon. George Lambton as 
trainer and Harry Wragg as pilot, will suffer 
nothing in preparation or in handling. 

Fairy Prince, who carried Gordon Richards, 
is, as his name suggests, a son of the St. Leger 
winner, Fairway ; his dam, Cachalot, who was 
by Hurry On, won the Newmarket Two Year 
Old Stakes and, like Harpenden, Tarpon, 
Harpagon and Flashing Star, came from 
Harpoon, a Fowling-Piece mare. An own- 
brother to Seaway, Fairy Prince was, like her, 
bred by Major Courtauld at his Burton Park 
Stud, near Petworth, and, coming under the 
hammer at the Second July Sales last year, was 
sold to his present owner—Mr. F. Williams— 
for 1,450gs. St. Seiriol, who was third in the 
race, was also, like the winner, home-bred. 
Claiming as his sire Colorado’s brother, 
Caerleon, who scored in the Eclipse Stakes 
and other events of £11,210, he is from Santa 
Barbara, a young daughter of the Derby winner, 
Sansovino, who, like the One Thousand 
Guineas heroine, Tideway, came from Santa 
Cruz, a Neil Gow mare, who was successful 
in the Liverpool Spring Cup and other evenis 
of £1,493, and was out of Santa Brigida, the 
dam also of Bridge of Canny, Bridge of Earn 
and Legionnaire’s dam, Spean Bridge. Un- 
fortunately there is not a lot of staying-power 
in these youngsters’ ancestries, but all have 
possibilities and they add interest to an already 
fascinating two year old problem that seems 
unlikely to be solved during the present season. 


THE NOTTINGHAM MEETING 


The race meeting at Nottingham is one 
of the oldest in the country ; it can be traced 
back without difficulty to 1751, when, as is 
recorded in the first volume of Heber’s “ His- 
torical List of Horse Matches Run,”’ a three-day 
meeting, accompanied by a cock-main between 
game fowl owned by the gentlemen of Derby- 
shire and those of Nottinghamshire, took place 
in July. It is safe to say, however, that no 
programme has ever been presented at Notting- 
ham equal in importance to that which will be 
run out over the Colwick Park track there this 


afternoon. Including as it does the Cam- 
bridgeshire, the Middle Park Stakes and the 
Jockey Club Cup, which have been run for 
with few interruptions at Newmarket since 
their respective inaugurations in 1839, 1866 
and 1873; also the Cheveley Park Stakes 
(another Newmarket race of more recent date), 
the Colwick Handicap, and a Maiden Plate 
for youngsters ; it has risen from what, with 
all deference, was a second-class meeting to 
one of the best in the land. Writing before 
even the weights for the handicaps or the 
acceptances for the weight-for-age races have 
appeared makes any attempt at prognostication 
futile, but there are many, especially in these 
days, who go racing for the love of the sport 
and from an interest in the breeding of the 
competitors, and for them a few random notes 
may be helpful. 

From this view-point the New Middle 
Park Stakes, a six-furlong affair open to two 
year old colts, geldings and fillies, the New 
Cheveley Park Stakes, which is run for over a 
like distance but is limited to two year old 
fillies, and the New Jockey Club Cup, a weight 
for age event limited to entire horses and mares 
and run for over a distance of two and a half 
miles, hold out most appeal. The first-named 
race, under its peace-time title and at its proper 
home, has afforded a preliminary view of many 
future classic winners in the past ; among those 
who can take part in it at Nottingham are 
Morogoro, a grey son of Felicitation, who was 
bred by the Aga Khan and cost his present 
owner 450gs. as a yearling; Owen Tudor, 
another inmate of Beckhampton, who is by 
Hyperion ; Chateau Larose and St. Seiriol, 
who have been mentioned in connection with 
the race at Manchester ; Lambert Simnel, a 
Fair Trial colt belonging to the Duke of West. 
minster, and Valdavian, a son of the Ascot 
Gold Cup winner, Tiberius, from the Irish Oaks 
winner, Haintonette. The result should prove 
both interesting and instructive, as Morogoro, 
Owen Tudor and Chateau Larose have so 
far unbeaten certificates. ‘The New Cheveley 
Park Stakes will be another interesting race. 
Colonel Payne, who holds the record of being the 
highest priced yearling ever sold by public 
auction, should, if in the mood, take the New 
Cambridgeshire. ROYSTON. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


£27,000 NORTH RIDING SALE 


HE Brandsby estate, in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, between York and Helmsley, 
was submitted in lots at York by Messrs. 
R. C. Knight and Sons and Mr. Bas il 
Johnston. Lot 23 was sold to the tenant, 
and Lot 18, the Brandsby recreation grassland, 
about a couple of acres, was presented by the vendor 


to the Parish Council. The total realisations 
amounted to £27,000. The estate of 1,298 acres 
includes seven grass and mixed farms, namely, 


Warren House, Grimston Grange, Snargate, 
Foulrice, High, and Old Quarry, as well as Maidens- 
all of which have good houses and ample 
and substantial buildings. ‘The village of Brandsby, 
on the estate, is four miles from Easingwold. 
Messrs. R. C. Knight and Sons at present have 
offices at Beechen Grove House, Chorley Wood, 
as well as their various old-established East Anglian 


worth, 


premises. 

At an auction at Alcester 
Bloss and Co. sold for £1,100 a 
sma!l holding known as Castle Farm, 
consisting of between 19 and 20 acres, 
and let at an annual rent of only £30. 


SOME CURRENT OFFERS 

MID the fine coastal scenery of Kirkcudbright- 

4 shire, on the shore of Wigtown Bay, is a 
freehold of 150 acres, with private bathing beach. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are to sell it, 
or the house might be let furnished. 
As much as 5} per cent. net is promised in the 
of an Essex farm, fifteen miles from Southend, 
Messrs. Nicholas include in a list of agri- 
cultural investments. They offer Midland farms 
of 230 acres, with possession, and one in Devon- 
shire, comprising a stone house and ample buildings 
and 220 acres, with long sea frontage. 

For a tenancy of reasonable length 
Tresidder and Co. can let a modernised Queen Anne 
house and 4 acres of garden in Cornwall at 12 guineas 
aweek. They quote £2,000 for a freehold well fitted 
house and an acre of garden on the Welsh border. 

One of the prettiest old farmhouses on the 
Chiltern Hills, most beautifully restored, is for 
sale with 3 acres for £5,250, by Messrs. Hampton 

They have authority to accept an offer 
of £3,500 for a freehold of 7 acres, with a modern- 
ised house, between Alton and Alresford. Some 
of the Wessex and other properties are offered for 
disposal by the firm and can be bought with the 
contents of the house. 

Messrs. Curtis and Henson are to sell or to 
let choice houses at Leith Hill and in Ashdown 
Forest. An exceptionally attractive-looking free- 
hold of 25 or 72 acres is handy for golf at Hindhead. 
The house has all “ main” services. 


RESIDENTIAL HOTELS 


OOKING through the announcements of 
properties for disposal, anyone must recognise 

here and there houses that in normal periods 
have been used as residential hotels. One may 
serve as an index of many of them. Such is the 
present state of the structure, owing to enemy 
action, that not much more than the site can be 


Messrs. John A. 
Worcestershire 
Stock Green, 
freehold, 


case 
which 


\lessrs. 


and Sons. 


WOODLANDS MANOR, 





sold. But in the past it has 
proved a very pleasant sum- 
mer and winter retreat, and if 
it has now ceased to be habit- 
able, the house has served one 
purpose after another so effec- 
tively that it may be said to 
have covered its original cost 
over and over again. At first 
it was the proud production 
of a wealthy mine-owner or 
cotton-spinner, whose archi- 
tectural taste may have been 
less admirable than his love 
of the substantial. Everything 
that could make for per- 
manence and mid-Victorian 
comfort was installed. Witha 
minimum of adaptation the 
house came, some _ twenty 
years ago, into use as a residen- 
tial hotel. It was still called 
by its original name, and its 
purpose and attractions were 
known only to a select number 
of ‘‘ guests,’ a business being 
built up by personal recom- 
mendation. Management may have been a trifle 
amateurish, but that did not matter. Charges were 
high enough to provide everything that the visitors 
during some eight months of the year required, and 
in the other months it was practically shut up. 
During its busy period every year it was a joy to 

* guests,” who exchanged for a week or two the 
cramped environment of a suburban villa for 
spacious apartments, a staircase of extravagant width 
and height, and the right to the enjoyment of 20 
acres of variegated grounds, overlooking a_ rich 
countryside. 

POSSIBILITIES AS PURCHASES 
HE practical question now is, what will happen 
to such houses, and there are hundreds of them. 

Many are for sale at merely nominal prices, with 
or without the equipment. Can they count on 
re-opening eventually with any prospect of pros- 
perity ? The question can, or at any rate will be 
here, answered confidently and affirmatively. To 
make a success of such houses a good deal of capital 
can be sunk in them, although not a few of those 
who have made a success of such ventures have 
started with very little. Before the present war 
there were plenty of good firms that were willing 
on very easy terms to supply all the equipment by 
hire-purchase, and an efficient staff could be got 
together inexpensively, 
a full house. It is certain that holidays will be as 
much needed in the future as ever they have been, 
and that many who can afford to pay for a high 
standard of comfort and luxury will favour the 
best type of residential hotel. 

The bearing of these considerations on pro- 
perties now in the market is whether present prices 
of seaside and country freeholds of the sort spoken 
of are not low enough to make the buying of them, 
for eventual reinstatement or adaptation, a promis- 
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TROWLE MANOR, 


if there was a prospect of 
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ing speculation. As any house that has been vacant 
long while will need a large outlay to make it 
again fit for residential use, there should be no 
objection, on the score of cost of refitting, to the 
war-time use of a property for billeting and so forth 
Moreover, such a use would be the subject of com- 
pensation, so that holding the property for re- 
development need involve no expense. 
TWO WILTSHIRE MANOR HOUSES 

NE of the most complete and perfect medi- 

zval manor houses in England is offered for 
sale, together with the unique collection of fifteenth 
and sixteenth century furniture got together by 
its owner, who was responsible for its repair and 
restoration after it had long been used as a farm- 
house. Woodlands Manor lies in the Wiltshire 
parish of Mere. The house, stone-built, with 
timber-roofed hall and projecting porch, dates 
from the days of Chaucer and Wycliffe. Behind 
the hall is a two-storey building, the upper part of 
which is a chapel, formerly reached by an outside 
stair. In later times the chapel was used for do- 
mestic purposes, and a fine Elizabethan chimney- 
piece was inserted. There are further Elizabethan 
features in ‘‘ the book-room,”’ including another 
elaborately carved chimneypiece with an heraldic 
shield bearing the arms of Dodington impaling 
Francis. It was a Christopher Dodington who 
made these alterations about the year 1560. Few 
houses of such modest size can show such a wealth 
of charming detail, much of which was revealed 
when the repairs were undertaken. The house is 
for sale privately, and application should be made 
to the owner, ‘“‘ F. M.-J.’”’> Woodlands Manor was 
the subject of two illustrated articles in CouNtTRY 
Lire (May toth and 17th, 1924.) 

Another interesting Wiltshire house, Trowle 
Manor, near Trowbridge, is to be sold by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons with about 15 acres, thirteen 
of which are pasture available for letting. Built of 
Westwood stone and roofed with Corsham stone 
tiles, it is picturesquely mullioned and gabled, 
and it is provided with garage, stable and modern 
conveniences. A freehold price of £3,300 is asked, 
or £3,800 with two neighbouring cottages which 
can be bought with it. 


LIFE POLICIES AND GROUND RENTS 


BYs SINESS under the hammer in London 
auction rooms seems to have resolved itself 
into one class of business only, the realisation of 
life assurance policies and reversionary interests, 
varied very occasionally by the submission of : 
parcel of small freehold ground rents. The 
conversion into cash of life policies and reversions 
is invariably entrusted to Messrs. H. E. Foster and 
Cranfield, who have been engaged mainly in thai 
branch of agency since at least as early as the yea: 
1843 


These ayctions are of interest to life assuranc: 
policy-holders who happen to be dissatisfied wit! 
the surrender values offered by insurance con 
panies. By submitting their policies to auctio 
it is sometimes possible for them to obtain mot 
than the company would have paid them. Th 
market is a very narrow one, in which few bu 
specialists ever venture to engage. The calculation 
necessary to arrive at the current market value « 
a policy are far more intricate than a layman migl 
imagine, and, in any case, there is small scope fc 
raking any large profit out of purchasing policic 
unless the work is undertaken as a speciality. 

thousand and one details have to be watched, an 
although buyers occasionally include private specu 
lators, one or two of whom have in years gone b 
been known to have netted large and entirel 
unpredictable profits, it is not a market for th 
ordinary man. ARBITER. 
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«AG. S”’ ‘ 
BOOK OF THEA. G. BANKS 


R. I EL E LIEUT. R.E. (T.) 


Commended by 
Col. The LORD COTTESLOE C.B. V.D. T.D. 


‘- Having read Mr. Banks’s book before publication, I can heartily commend 
it both to those whose interest lies in the -22 or small-bore rifle and to the 
nore advanced shot who uses rifles of greater power. The author has gone 
thoroughly into the many refinements which affect the marksman’s success 
in attaining accuracy, whatever his weapon, and there can be very few who 
will not find Mr. Banks’s experience add to their knowledge.” 


7s. 6d. net: by post 8s. Id. 


JORDAN & SONS, Limited. 116 Chancery Lane, W.C 2 















7, FERRY ROAD, TOPSHAM. The House of Sir William Follett, 
born 1798, famous Attorney-General who, being paralysed, addressed 
the House of Commons from a high chair. 
\ Yet another famous number with smokers is 
\ Player’s No. 3—that well-known cigarette of delight- 
\ ful mellowness and excellent flavour, distinguished 
LAIN OR for the finer quality cf its selected leaf. 
ORK TIPS , 
0 FOR 1/10 PLAYER'S 
:0 FOR 4/6 
0 TINS 
slain only) 4/7 EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES 
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CLEVER WAYS WITH CLOTHES 


By 
ISABEL CRAMPTON 


E have been laying a great 

deal of stress of late on the 

essential rightness of sim- 

plicity in dress, and I am 

rather glad of these two ex- 
cellent photographs of frocks from the 
Maison Ross (19-20, Grafton Street, W.1) 
to prove—a thing which one is apt to 
forget, perhaps—that simplicity need not 
mean abating one fraction of daintiness, 
smartness or charm. A dress of the useful 
yet attractive type exemplified in the day 
frock is almost a necessity in every woman’s 
wardrobe, to wear under a fur coat while 
journeying to any small gaiety that 
comes one’s way, for tea or even dinner 
at home, or for some of those committee 
meetings that still have a social air. Well, 
here the afternoon dress is, and what 
could be prettier or more useful? It is 
in the ever-popular black, it has its own 
relief and one, quite new at the moment, 
that will not crumple or disarrange or 
need frequent cleaning, and, if there were 
no war on and I had to choose merely 
for its looks, this would be for me a dress 
in a hundred. The evening dress made 
in tricot which packs so splendidly will 
commend itself at once to the woman who 
pays visits to the country, where life can 
still have time for pleasant ways. If her 
hosts are still carrying on as though 
there were no war, she will be in the 
swim ; if not, she will merely look attrac- 
tively changed from day wear to something 
more suited to the fireside. 








RINGING THE CHANGES 


Looking at the clever simplicity of 
these clothes reminded me of a woman I 
met the other day wearing a very smart 
little coat of Viyella checked in yellow, 
blue and black over a dark blue dress, 
with insets of the coat material. What 
gave me pause was the fact that I was 
quite sure I had seen her a day or two 
before wearing the same clothes, and that 
then the dress was differently trimmed 
and its colour a pretty powder blue. 

Fortunately, I knew her well enough 
to ask whether I was mistaken, and 
then she told me that every little coat 
of hers has at least two dresses. She showed me a very pretty 
frock in grey hopsack with atop and a short loose coat of a large 
but very well mixed check in which black, grey, cerise and mauve 
predominated. This coat was also to be worn with a plain black 
woollen dress, and that in colder.weather under her fur coat or with a 
full-length black coat whose Persian lamb cape collar was removable 
and could make either the black dress and check coat or grey dress 
and check coat ensembles warm enough for a slightly chilly day. This 
is what I call clever dressing, and as this woman makes her own things 
and even her hats she can carry out her plans very completely ;_ but 
those of us who have that treasure a good “ little dressmaker ’’ can 
easily do somethingof the sort. When, too, a winter coat and skirt or two- 
piece is under consideration, if a decided colour is chosen, with a coat 
or jacket suitably cut, the jacket, forsaking its own skirt or frock, can 
make something complete of a black or checked woollen dress. 
One of the smartest women I have seen recently was wearing a full- 
length coat, beautifully cut, in an excellent red, over a black frock, 
and a small, very clever red hat to match. The same coat with its 
own dress and a large black hat with a red relief would be equally taking. 


THE NEW STOCKINGS 


Who would have thought that the year of grace 1940 was going 
to see ts wearing coloured stockings, not mere browns or beiges, but 
lovely reds and greens, checks and dots on real full-length stockings 
and on sports stockings often worn over silk ones and finishing just below 
the knee ? These I recently saw, to my great delight, exhibited by the 
Wool Secretariat. ‘There were also some widely ribbed beige-coloured 
stockings in cashmere and camel-hair the exact copies of those made 
for Queen Victoria and reflecting great credit on her taste and her 
ideas of comfort. Jaegers had contributed lovely crépe pattern stockings, 
and in the same weaving sets of gay socks and short gloves—long gaunt- 
lets seem quite out—to match, which were very cheerful. I liked tartan 
gloves and socks worn over beige stockings very much, too, and Harrods 
lace-pattern wool stockings particularly appealed to me as one who 
likes woollen garments of all sorts to be very soft and fine, however 
cosy. With these bright and sensible additions to help us’ it should 
be easy to get clever variety into our outdoor clothes this winter. 


























AN AFTERNOON 
FROCK IN BLACK 
ARMURE SILK. 
COLLAR AND 
POCKETS EM- 
BROIDERED IN 
CREAM AND REI 
SEQUINS 


THIS EVENIN 
GOWN IN BLAC} 
TRICOT WITH 
LITTLE BOLERt 
HAS A BODICE OF 
EMBROIDERED 
LACE 
(Both dresses by 
Maison Ross) 


Karl Schenker 
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RABBITS! 








In raised 
position, 
erected be- 
tween feed- 
ing ground 
lm, and burrows 












The release line drops the net, thus in- 
tercepting and entangling the rabbits 
as they are driven to burrows. 


A Pair of Rabbits can produce 
250 Young in a Year... 


so start protecting your crops now with the Collington 
Rabbit Net Device —recognised as the most satisfactory 
and convenient method of catching large numbers of 
rabbits. May be set at any time—effective under all 
weather conditions—requires little time to erect — 
simple to operate —rabbit carcases unspoilt. 

Write for full particulars to: 


ACCLES & SHELVOKE, LIMITED, 


ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 








BRITISH GLUES AND 
CHEMICALS LTD. 
have the honour and privilege to 
announce that they have been 
appointed suppliers of «*« CHURN ”’ 
Brand Mineral Feeding Stuffs to 


HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI. 
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|BARROW 






Eziwheel 
No. 521 


FOR EASY WORK 


Once, a barrow took some shifting. Not 
now. The design of this one is traditional, 
but the Dunlop pneumatic takes the weight 
off your arms and doesn’t mark the lawn. 
Get one before the stock goes. Details 
in Catalogue 324 which also _ illustrates 
other types and 30 useful trucks. 


BARNARDS L?®.. NORWICH 


























AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


B ipsew charge for Small Estate Announce- 
ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per 
insertion. Portions of one inch are charged 
as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum) ; Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 
6/3; Half-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 

Box numbers, 9d. extra for half-an-inch or 


less, space thus occupied being charged as 
part of the advertisement. 





Blocks reproducing photographs of proper- 
ties can be made at a charge of 11d. per 
square inch, with a minimum charge of 15/4. 





For further particulars apply Advertisement Department 
“Country Life,’’ Tower House, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2 





| Keep it Handy 
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Rugged Simplicity 


BIRDS’ 





BATH 


Height 31} ins. 
Real Stone. 
AT PRE-WAR 
PRICE 


45)- 


Cash with 
Order. 


Carriage Paid 
to any Rail- 
way Stationon 
Mainland of 
Great Britain. 





Obtainable 

; poe only trom 
GAYBO! DER N SERIES, LTD. 
MELBOURNE : 3 DERBYSHIRE 


The home of hardier hardy plants. 
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Welcome Always— 





GRANT?’S 


MORELLA 


CHERRY 
BRANDY 


QUEENS— The Original. SPORTSMAN’S—Dry. 























The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of Oct. k, 
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SOLUTION to No. 56! 


26th, will be announced next wee 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 562 


A prize of books to the value of 2 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 





a WiH) Ele) 
AIN VIN 

















Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “ 
Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” 


Crossword No. 562, COUNTRY 
and must reach this office 


not later than the first post on the morning of Friday, November 8th, 1940. 


The winner of Crossword No. 560 is 
A. H. G. Kerry, Esq., The Manor House, Eton College, Windsor. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 562 


DOWN. 

1 and 2. What Hitler goes into 
for contemplation ? (two 
words, 5, 5) 

3. Nameless in short and in a 
short time (4) 

4. Where a Venus came from 
(4) 

5. A silencer for a King (4) 
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ACROSS. 6. Evidently not those of Westminster 
. He may get changed to wander (6) and St. Paul s (two words, 5, 5) 
. It was Perkin Warbeck’s game (10) 7- In Yorkshire but travelling to 
. Scares (6) Lancashire ? (two words, 4, 6) 
; P 11. Fish out of amber (5) 
- The philosopher's name has spread 12. Decay sets in when the hill is 
beyond his native country (10) j overturned (3) 
But a tyrant observes no measure (5) 13. What bores do to the old, old story 
and 17. The Jacobite’s flight of 
sentiment (three words, 4, 3, 5) 14. One more (but perhaps several 
‘8. “She is coming, my own, my less) than the bowler aims at (two 
sweet, ; words, 3, 7) 
Were it ever so airy a. 15. “‘A cast rises ” (anagr.) (10) 
My heart would hear her. 16. By fire, water or, perhaps high 
_—Tennyson (5) explosive (6) 
and 20. Injury is an obstacle to the 20. When a bed isn’t, a grievance may 
old (6) ; be (s) 
and 23. Has this butterfly been 24. There’s no entrance to Margate (3) 
purged from Russia (two 26. The initials of a famous Ministry 
words, 5, 7) (s) 
Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov (5) 27. Where the bishop goes for a drink 
See 21 but not for ablutions ? (5) 
From Burghley or Hatfield (5) 28. This is not an orderly kind of 
West Country town so named garden (4) Name 
because it is 16 and 17 (10) 29. The kind of 30 associated with “0 
Guarantee (6) St. Laurence (4) 
“Ale in a bomb” (anagr.) (10) 30. It’s concealed in a puzzling riddle 
Rest is disturbed for her (6) (4). Address... 
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An Attractive Offer 


of 


CINE LIBRARY 


me 





All the books in 
this special offer 
are exactly the 
same as sold at double 
the price through the 
usual channels. They are 
in no way a cheaper 
edition ! 


% There are many cine enthusiasts 
amongst readers of COUNTRY LIFE 
who have already produced excellent 
films with their cameras. They lack, 
of course, the technique of the expert 
cameraman, but this may be acquired 
in part by a careful study of books 
written by technicians for the ordinary 
camera user, and constant practice. 
The books you should read form the 
7-volume library offered in this 
announcement, and they will enable 
you to make better films and to take 
on the fascinating work of amateur 
producer. 


FACTS AND FIGURES FOR 
THE AMATEUR CINEMATO- 
GRAPHER. Compiled by G. P. 
KENDALL, B.Sc. Facts and figures relat- 
ing to exposure, effects, fades and 
timing. focusing data, filtering, title 
lighting, timing, distances, animation 
work, electrical and projection data. 
Price 2/6. : 


FILM TITLING. G. P. KENDALL. 
B.Sc. Types of lettering, the use of 
home-made and commercial titling 
outfits, lighting, exposure, animated 
and trick titles—all comprehensively 
explained. Price 3/6. 


FILM TECHNIQUE. = PUDOVKIN. 
A clear and concise exposition of the 
principles of technique which have 
made Pudovkin’s work a vital influence 
in modern films. Price 3/6. 


Order on the coupcn below or use 
plain paper if you do not wish to cut 
your copy of COUNTRY LIFE. 


} To COUNTRY LIFE (Book Dept.), 
Tower House, Southampton Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


making 15s. 3d. in all. 


§ endless Pastel Grier Ble... cscccccsccccccccccccce 


Please send me by return the 7-volume Film 
Library for 13s. 9d., plus Is. 6d. towards postage 


a 









7 Practical Books 
Published at 


£l-7-6 
For only 


i3/9 


The most interesting offer 
ever made to owners of 
Cine Cameras. 


FILMCRAFT. ADRIAN BRUNEL. The 
technique of film production. Every 
step from the choice of subject to the 
final editing, clearly explained by an 
expert. With appendices by other 
well-known technicians. Price 3/6. 


HOME PROCESSING. Pp,  W. 
HARRIS, F.A.C.l. An expert’s know- 
ledge of the fascinating business of 
developing and printing movie films. 
How to print copies, prepare films by 
the reversal method, tone and stain 
them, and how to make, with simple 
apparatus, those intriguing ‘‘ wipes ”’ 
and ‘‘ dissolves ’’’ which are a feature 
of all modern commercial films. 

Price 3/6. 


FILM ACTING. PUDOVKIN. In this 

book the famous expert discusses the 

relation between acting and 

reality, film acting and stage act- 

ing, and ways of overcoming the 

{ difficulties of the profession. 
Illustrated. Price 3/6. 


FILM PRODUCTION. 


ADRIAN BRUNEL. With an intro- 
duction by Alexander Korda. 

“° | An important contribution to 
ithe study of the film as an 

7 | artistic medium. Deals with art 
direction, treatment, continuity, 

” casting, direction, dialogue, 
| make-up, set economy, film 








HOMES 


AND 


GARDENS 


nteresting and exclusive features in 
the November issue include: 


WINTER COMFORT IN YOUR 
AIR RAID SHELTER 


HOUSEWTIFE’S CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER 
KITCHEN ECONOMY 
STEAMING WAYS AND MEANS 
FLATTERING TO ALL FIGURES 


Aiwa 


This number also deals with 
AIR RAID DAMAGE AND COMPENSATION 
THE STORE ROOM 
PRACTICAL POINTS ABOUT NURSERIES 
FLOOR PROBLEMS 
FUEL ECONOMY 
NOVEMBER IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


Arar 


NOVEMBER NUMBER 

Of Bookstalis ‘Al 

and Newsagents | 7) ; 
\ 


Order your 
Copy To-day 
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